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REBIINISCENGES-OF A HALF 
CASTE. ■ 


It was one of the gayest and brightest of 
May’s smiling mornings, when my last foot- 
step pressed the blessed earth of England, my 
father-land ! I thought, as I looked back upon 
it from the deck of the Indiaman, that the 
whole isle lay enveloped in one sun-beam, and 
I mourned over my departure as if all other 
earth were shadowed with perpetual darkness. 
Yes! I loved, I love, that nest of man’s best 
blessings with filial love. Ah ! why — why — 
was it not my native home ? 
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The weary waste of waters ! the eternal wave ! 
the evei'lasting barrenness ! Such are the im- 
pressions the magnificent ocean for ever made on 
my land-sick mind. I acknowledge the awful- 
ness of its voice of storm, the terrors of its 
power, the resistlessness of its wrath ; but they 
sort with other moods than mine. Nature’s 
softer charms, the verdant plain, the swelling 
hill, the forests, flowers, rivers, lake and glen ; 
these are the beauties in the midst of which my 
heart would dwell for ever. I remember so 
well the coppices of my guardian’s park ; its 
jrroves, the choicest haunt of fairies ; its soft 
greensward ; its transparent lake ; the aged 
oak,” beneath whose giant shade I dreamt 
away the bright hours of dawning life; that 
blessed interval between the boy and man, 
when time seems to pause that human things 
may revel in the visions of the first paradise, 
and then plunge into that withering world 
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which sin and sorrow have made — Ay ! I 
remember all, and then and now I 
It was a first class ship, and the number of 
passengers was great. Officers civil and mili- 
tary, a few speculators, some females who 
might also be classed under that denomination, 
composed, as usual, the characters to be found 
in a vessel of Indian destination. The first 
observation that pained me, when habit had 
reconciled me to the motion of the ship, and 
familiarity with strange objects had given my 
mind leisure for reflection, was, that every 
being around me, of whatever age or sex, had 
some ascertained and intelligible end in view. 
Old officers were returning to their former 
positions ; new ones to others equally well- 
defined; each speculator had an understood 
line in prospect, and a settled place of abode; 
every adventuress, if I may be pardoned the 
term, a friend or relative to whose protection 
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she was consigned ; but I, wherefore was 1 

there, and on what errand bent ? . 

To seek the house of my father; yea, but 
what post to occupy ? What parent calls his 
son to this land, when his years approach 
manhood, for a life without some ostensible 

end and aim? And did not General Vane 
know full well that England was the store- 
house where the occupations and offices to be 
enjoyed in India are deposited ? And why was 
his son thus inexplicably destitute ? 

There were some individuals amongst us 
distinguished if not for brilliancy, at least for 
length, of service, and to these the name of 

GeneralVane was familiar, and to a few evi- 
dently that of an intimate. Yet they extended 
little notice to his son, and a thousand minute 
circumstances made me feel that my position 
was equivocal and mysterious even to myself. 
Even the cadets, many of them considerably 
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my juniors, and the generality no modesty 
could prevent my deeming intellectually my 
inferiors, appeared to receive me amongst them- 
selves on sufferance. I felt intimately that 
there was some inexplicable degradation con- 
nected with me, but the straining of every 
faculty of my mind did not aid me in dis- 
covering whence it originated. 

Storemont, a young cavalry officer, who had 
been to England on sick-certificate, and was 
returning to India to resume his regimental 
duties, appeared to be least imbued with those 
feelings of aversion which I detected or fancied 
in the rest. It was such a relief to me to feel 
that he did not meet the advances my sense of 
loneliness almost compelled me to make with 
repulse, that every better sentiment of my 
nature was kindled for him. He endured my 
society, when solitude was a burden I found 
intolerable ; he listened with patience to those 
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outpourings of feelings at which others either 
stared or sneered. I did notj it is true^ com- 
plain of the ‘^^ very head and front” of that 
which caused my sorrow. I had too much 
pride to confess that I felt myself pushed down 
below my “apparent position. It seemeds in my 
secret soul, as if I wronged my manhood in 
yielding to an influence which assumed no 
tangible shape. My complaints, vague as 
they were, however, were listened to with 
patience and sympathy, and Storemont,: if he 
sometimes ridiculed what he called my ro- 
mance, more frequently occupied himself in 
attempts to fix my mind on the objects of 
new and not unworthy interest I was about 
to encounter. 

One day when he had been more than usually 
earnest in his attempts to make me regard the 
present lightly in the importance of the future, 
we naturally fell to discussing the modes of 
life in India. 
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I Imye a kind of remembrance,’** 

said I, of tall palmira trees, and plantains, 
mosques, , pagodas, ' and tanks, as one looks 
back on a half-forgotten dream; sometimes 
there is a gay array of sable faces beneath 
white and coloured turbans haunting my me- 
mory, greatly to the prejudice of the unpic- 
turesque round hats and rounder physiogno- 
mies of the unroman tic people amongst whom 
my youth has been passed. Surely nothing is 
more poetical than those dreamy reminis- 
cences of childhood.’’ 

You are well pleased then to return to 
India said Storemont enquiringly. 

No,’’ said I ; “ if truth m be told, all 
the preferences of my reason are in favour of 
England. All my hopes and prospects too 
had long been limited to that land ; my father^s 
summons was unexpected, and, if it were not 
that I long for the blessing of his affection, I 
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should say it was as unwelcome as it was 
sudden.” 

Your preference , of England is rational,” 
returned Storemont thoughtfully; under 
^^our circumstances certainly there can be no 
comparison between the comforts and conside- 
ration you might attain in the two countries. 
However, of course General Vane is the best 
judge ; but knowing from report his ostensible 
means, I confess I do not see the wisdom of 
his reclaiming you from the certain position 
you might have had in Europe, to the disad- 
vantages and disagreeables you must probably 
encounter in India.” 

I looked at him enquiringly, and the com- 
posure with which he first met my glance, 
gradually gave way to embarrassment. 

“ It is true,” said I, “ that amongst all 
the unpleasant feelings consequent on my quit- 
ting England, not the least has been my igno* 
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ranee of the position I am about to fill. I 
acknowledge I should have been glad to have 
had some ascertained object in Tiew, some de- 
finite career pointed out to me. General Varie's 
niahdate was little more than a declaration of 
his incapability of fulfilling his original inten- 
tions in my favour, and of the prospects which 
opened for me in India. 1 believe his interest 
is great, but I confess I wish my appoint- 
ment, whatever it is to be, had been procured 
previously to my embarkation. You must 
have perceived that the very youngest cadet 
of our fellow passengers regards himself as a 
person whose rank, being ascertained, gives him 
a superiority to one whose future condition is 
so undecided as mine. In a word, I would have 
preferred the least advantageous appointment 
ill the Company's gift to all the uncertain 
splendour that may mark my future destiny."” 

Storeoiont's embarrassment disappeared be* 
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neatli the strong surprise with which he regard- 
ed me. He was silent for a few miiiutesj and at 
length in a tone of greater kindness than he had 
ever before used in addressing me^ he saidj 
Forgive me^ iny dear Vane, if I inflict any 
pain by the question I am going to ask you, 
believe me, my motive is that of a friend ; is 
it possible that you have no suspicion of— of 
— forgive me, of your ineligibility to any ap- 
pointment in one of the Company’s services 
It was now my turn to gaze with astonish- 
ment. Surely not,” said I, with emotion. 
As the son of General Vane,— no obscure 
officer — how can I dream that my father’s 
career may not also describe my own ? I have 
better interest than he had, because I have his^ 
and on what possible ground of ineligibility 
can I calculate?” 


He looked on me with compassion. My 
dear Vane,” said he, I cannot sufficient! v 
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condemn the system which has allowed you to* 
remain in such complete ignorance of the pecu- 
liarities of the Indian services, of the exclusion 
of all individuals, who are maternally of Asia- 
tic origin ; in short, whom we, in our un-Eng- 
lish phraseology, call half-castes.*’’ 

Yes, from that moment the mystery was re- 
vealed; the curse which bound me as a spell 
became visible to my eyes ; — one word had dis- 
sipated the darkness, — had solved the enigmas 
of men’s coldness to me, — shrouded the bright 
perspective in which I had sometimes indulged, 
and developed the dark obscurity of my future 
existence. I was a half-caste ! 

Day after day the vessel careered triumpli- 
antly through the waves, and I saw with pain 
that, miserable as I was, the termination of my 
voyage approached — -an epoch from which I 
was surely to date a vast accession to all the 
feelings of humiliation which already oppressed 
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me to the death. I gathered up all the casual 
remarks bearing on my unhappy class, which 
fell from those around me, and the degradation 
of my birth became daily more apparent. I 
knew — I felt — that in the land to which I was 
hastening, I was about to appear amongst 
those but my equals in education, in intellect, 
in all the moral attributes of man, as one bear* 
ing on my brow the seal of the curse of Cain. 
No process of reasoning sufficed to alleviate the 
exquisite pain I endured. It was vain to rea- 
son on the original equality of all races of man- 
kind, — on the inessential distinction of shades of 
colour, — on the power of education in bestowing 
on the various races of human beings their dis- 
tinguishing characteristics,^ — on the real causes 
of separation in the sight of the Creator, — on the 
liberality of the views which are taken by the 
most cultivated Europeans. What were these 
abstract truths — truths^ as indeed theij ivere ^ — 
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to the practical effects of the different system, 
which was actually already beginning to crush 
all my energies with the weight of its deadly 
tyranny? The moral stain— the stigma — of ille- 
gitimacy, I allowed with a burning heart,— but 
Mis was not the pressure of the curse on me; mine 
was the conventional prejudice which attaches 
itself to an external feature, which has no moral 
sanction to digniify it,— the opprobrium which 
the conqueror tyrannously affixes on the oppres- 
sed ; one from which there was no redemption, 
by the union of all the talent and the virtue 
that ever dignified the human race. No; let 
me achieve what I might, I could never over- 
leap the barrier which separated me from the 
European ; I must still be excluded, for I was 
born a half-caste ! 


The voyage ended, and even I roused, for a 
time, to the novelty and excitement of the 
scenes around me. I went immediately to the 
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house of General Vane’s agent at Bfadras^ in 
obedience to my father’^ commands, and I 
learned that I was to proceed with as little delay 
as possible to Auriingabadv where circumstances, 
not necessary to be detailed at present, detained 
the General* I did hot shrink from the pro- 
spect of this formidable march ; I rejoiced 
rather that for some weeks I was to enjoy the 
blessings of solitude, and that my first impres- 
sions of the country I was to inhabit would 
not be embittered by the stings which, in the 
daily intercourse of Indian society, I was 
already beginning to endure. 

I departed with all the paraphernalia of In- 
dian travelling, and my soul seemed to liberate 
itself from the thraldom that had bound it, as 
I found myself gradually receding from the 
haunts of Europeans, and surrounded only by 
the people and the scenery of the East; I lis- 
tened to the music of the cameFs bell, and 
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recalled some of my early visions of India ; I 
stretched myself on my conch within the walls 
of my tent, looking out on the plain beyond 
the village near which I was encamped, taking 
in the distant mountains, the neighbouring 
tanks, topes, and pagoda, and the Oriental 
people, who, either in attendance on me, or 
prompted by curiosity, hovered round my en- 
campment. The bright atmosphere, the clear 
and sunny sky, the absence of all those sources 
of annoyance and mortification I had of late 
experienced, exhilarated my spirits to a pitch of 
joyousness, and I look back on that, my first 
journey in the land of the East,, as the single 
spot of azure” in my clouded existence. 

I had no fault to find with the cordiality of 
General Vane’s reception, and yet it did not 
satisfy me. In vain my reason suggested that 
its warmth ought to have equalled my expecta- 
tions, since I had no hold on his of affec- 
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tioHj which, after all, are the ordinary ties of 
man’s attachments. I had been separated from 
him since the earliest years of infancy, and 
must have been a stranger in his eyes. No 
trace of my boyhood probably marked the 
man, and my manners must have been not only 
neiD^ but startling to him, influenced as they 
had been by the habitual contemplation of a 
future so widely different from this present, 
and formed amongst a class, with whom at 
no period he could have had much intercourse. 
General V ane’s whole manner was that of a 
friend warmly interested in my behalf ; but it 
was not, even on retrospection I feel that it 
was not, the manner of a father. No touch of 
parental emotion affected his voice when he 
addressed me, or his eye as he gazed on me. 
Calm in his kindness, he regarded me with the 
benignity of a superior being, and in a thou- 
sand instances I felt there was a line between 
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US, which prevented for ever our approach in 
the relations of parent and child. 

And I had a means of comparison also, a 
sense of the slender tie which my birth gave me 
on him, forced on me by his evident fondness 
for his legitimate, — his European offspring. 
General Vane was married, and when his wife, 
who had been absent at a neighbouring canton- 
ment, returned with those children to the house 
of my father, then indeed I learned in every 
fibre of my frame to shrink before the shame 
of my involuntary degradation, the sin, the 
stain, the sorrow,- the bitter curse, entailed by 
my birthright. 

The cold politeness of the reception vouch- 
safed me by Mrs. Vane, left me no tangible 
ground of complaint. She was quite as courte- 
I i more so indeed, than my father'^s natural 
M* 'ia right to expect from my father’s law- 
I was compelled to. feel hourly,. . 
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11S5 which prevented for ever our approach in 
the relations of parent and child. 

Ab^ I had a means of comparison also, a 
sense of the slender tie which my birth gave me 
on him, forced on me by his evident fondness 
for his legitimate, — his European offspring. 
General Vane was married, and when his wife, 
who had been absent at a neighbouring canton- 
ment, returned with those children to the house 
of my father, then indeed I learned in every 
fibre of ray frame to shrink before the shame 
of my involuntary degradation, the sin, the 
stain, the sorrow,- the bitter curse, entailed by 
my birthright. 

The cold politeness of the reception vouch- 
safed me by Mrs. Vane, left me no tangible 
ground of complaint. She was quite as courte- 
ous, more so indeed, than my father’s natural 
son had a right to expect from my father’s law- 
ful wife. But I was compelled to feel hourly. 
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that it originated in a sense of what w due to 
herself^ mdi: tha.t a resolution of preserviog her 
own high position dictated the most scrupulous 
consideration for my external comforts, whilst 
every tone of her voice, every «/??disciplined ex- 
pression of her eye, indicated her unlimited 
contempt , for the unfort u nate wretch compul- 
sively brought within the limits of her ac- 
quaintance, and impressed on that wretch also 
a conviction that every courtesy of society may 
be observed, and yet consist with the inflic- 
tion of ten thousand minute wounds, which fes- 
ter in their own virulence, until the whole 
head is sich, and the whole heart faint.’’ 

If ever the General was animated into anv- 
thing approaching the warmth of aiFection to- 
wards me, the conversation of the circle around, 
whatever might be its topic, was certain insen- 
sibly to glide into a discussion on the impru- 
dence of young men, who, by the miserable 
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folly of the guilty and degrading connexions 
they formed, were laying up for themselves a 
store of torment and annoyance which, at some 
later period of their lives, must inevitably heap 
on them that retribution which, although con- 
fessedly the meet recompense of their misdo- 
ings, was sincerely to be deprecated. And all 
this appeared so naturally the result of pre- 
vious remark, that whilst all my hopes, my 
conscious dignity as a man, withered beneath 
its blasting influence, I had no legitimate 
ground of complaint. How dared I incur the 
ridicule of appropriating general remark ? How 
could I come forward, and say, “ Your arrow 
has taken effect, and I expire beneath its poi- 
son!” At this period of my unhappy exist- 
ence, all the institutions of society became un- 
hallowed and debasing in my estimation, entail- 
ing only misery and despair. My views of 
mankind were losing that unprejudiced fairness 
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which it had been the labour of my guardian to 
inculcate; my mental sight, by being fixed 
always on one point, distorted every other object 
that came within the sphere of its vision. The 
realities of things gradually faded beneath my 
intense consciousness of the absorbing import- 
ance of their relations. Truth and equity were 
no longer present to my eye in their own august 
proportions, but covered with the drapery of 
social conventions. In vain I reflected that 
my position was the result of the crime of 
another ; my reason was insufficient to combat 
the humiliation of my feelings. 

At the same time also I became the prey 
of an insatiable desire to learn the story of my 
mother. Her name had never been 
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customed to the reciprocation of parent^^ and 
filial aiFection ; my guardian had been the only 
parent I had known, and his kindness was re- 
paid with a love too grateful to allow one mo- 
men fs surprise that he alone claimed it. He 
had impressed on me, with scrupulous care, the 
gratitude, the respect, the reverence, I owed to 
General Vane, and lessons were sure of re- 
ceiving fi om me implicit faith ; — his inj unc- 
tions unlimited obedience. But who could 
awaken in the heart of the child those thousand 
sympathies which start into being insensibly 
and delightfully beneath the influence of daily 
intercourse ? My duty to my unknown father 
I was prepared to perform with unquestioning 
solicitude; but the affections of the human 
heart respond only to the voice of him who 
seeks to kindle them. And my mother— even 
the impressive admonitions of my guardian had 
never inculcated aught of feelings due to her 
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from her son; — he had never whispered her 
name, — never breathed the remotest hint that 
such a being had existed, and that from her my 
existence had originated. Having little of fe- 
male companionship beyond the ordinary inter- 
course of society, I knew not of the endearing 
care which throws roses on the pathway of 
others childhood, and until now the thought of 
my mother had never “ knocked at the door of 
my heart,’’^ ' 

But now, when I saw my father'^s wife sur- 
rounded by his happier children, and when I 
was made to feel in every fibre of my com- 
panionless heart that I had no part or lot’’ in 
her tenderness, no claim upon her cares, — that 
I was an alien to her blood, and an intruder in 
her sight,— then how could I but ask myself 
the unanswerable question, Where is she 
whose sin is now my shame?” 

If I had had courage to shape these thoughts 
into words addressed to my father’s ear, my 
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irrepressible feelings of humiliation would have 
kept them sealed up for ever in the depths of 
my own bosom. But 1 could not have such 
courage, for there was no cordiality to tempt 
confidence. General VanCj accustomed to the 
form ula of military subordination, and having 
been for years in a position to conmaiid^ had 
almost forgotten that beings in a lower grade 
of life had any claims to independent sensations 
in his presence. The deference habitually paid 
to him by his Juniors, led him to demand it as 
a right from all who surrounded him. Not 
that his manner was arrogant or ostentatious, 
but it had that assured tone which indicated 
his consciousness of superiority, and he ac- 
cepted the homage of all as a tribute that must 
naturally be paid to the dignities which en- 
veloped him. Even Mrs. Vane, haughty to the 
whole world besides, never deviated into dissent 
from the opinions or wishes of the General. 

On my first arrival, my father had intimated 
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: to me his. 'expectations of procuring me an ap- 
pointment in . the service: of his Highness the 
Nizam, and having , done so he abstained from 
all further. discussion on the subject. Having 
indicated, the path I was' to pursue, !■ am' per- 
suaded that.:.;the necessity of prefeiTiice ,o 
it never reached his , mind in the shape ' of the 
remotest possible , suggestion. He had pro- 
nounced 'his fiat, and it was evident that it^ was 
to be received by me as my destiny. , And yet 
surely: A& table^ and the society that habitually 
composed, its'. guests, was the last place, and 
were- /the. least likely associates, to make the 
thought ' of my destination tolerable. Their 
daily conversation teemed with anecdotes of the 
demoralization, the intellectual degradation, of 
the numerous halj-castes^>--my brethren — who 
were to be found amongst the Nizam’s officers. 
Reprobation — merited, if the asserted causes 
were true, — was lavished with unsparing se- 
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verity ; and no compassionate thought for 
obscure and neglected as I was, ever checked 
the license of their abuse. I gathered from 
them the fearful truth, that the political de- 
gradation of this class had produced the usual 
effect of moral debasement, and that to be 
gifted, honourable, upright, intellectual, was 
beyond the circle of the necessary conditions of 
the social position of a half-caste^ since no man 
w'ould put faith in his sincerity, or receive its 
demonstrations with an unprejudiced eye, the 
very sin of his birth entailing on him an in- 
heritance of all that can most degrade and 
brutify manhood. 

Baffled on all sides, with no resting-place for 
the affections which assuredly exist in man’’s 
bosom, and imperatives^ demand some sustain- - 
ing food, it is not wonderful that I, passion- 
ately fond of childhood, with all its rainbow 
radiance of smiles and tears, sought to conci- 
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Mate the latoful children of my father. Be m v 
mother who she might, I at least shared ///eir 
blood ; we derived existence from the same 
parent, and even my eye could discern in our 
lineaments traces of our origin from one com- 
mon stock, which not even the sable stain 
cernible on my brow could obliterate. Unable 
to comprehend the subtle distinctions of social 
life, children are usually accessible to kindness, 
and keenly susceptible of the manifestations of 
attachment. My little brothers, — I venture 
here and now to call them so, — were by 
means insensible to my caresses. By degrees 
they evinced a preference for my society above 
that of their mother even, because my sex and 
health permitted me to be their companion on 
occasions when custom, and the delicacy often 
attendant on females in these climates, com- 
pelled her absence. This intimacy and affectio^j 
gained considerable strength before it attracted 
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and the good of my species. It was a pure 
love, — the purer, the stronger, the more eiv 
during, for the self-humility that' mingled with 
it. It was a sunbeam that enlivened the stormy 
darkness of my life’s hemisphere, and I bask- 
ed in its warmth with the transport of an 
idolater. 

The children themselves at first seemed to 
pursue their ordinary sports with less than 
their usual avidity. Often their little faces 
were turned wistfully towards me, when a word 
or sign from their mother recalled them to a* 
sense of the coldness they were to observe to 
me. Children, however, released from sur- 
veillance, are not very capable of self-restraint, 
and all my doubts on the origin of their pre- 
sent estrangement were removed by my first 
vHwitnessed interview with them. 

Brother Walter” — thus I had taught him 
to call me, — ''Brother Walter, — no — no — not 
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bro tiler Walter— maiiinia' says Walter 

want a string to my top, and I wish you might 
put one to it for me, but mamma bids us ask 
the matee. Mamma says it is "not proper to 
'talk too' much to ■■ 

And why said I, as my lip quivered be- 
neath the agony inflicted through this innocent. 

You are a halj-caste- — that is blachy^"* rc- 
returned the child— And mamma says, you 
always show black blood ; and you have no 
proper mamma like ours, and your mother is a 
blacky, like our Ayah, and it is not proper for 

Europe children to talk to half-castes too 

I- , ' 

i’ much, mamma tells us.” 

I 

I was stunned by the blow thus wantonly 
inflicted, not by the unconscious child, but by 
the mature cruelty of which he was the iostru- 

raent. I had no words to express the unutter- 

1 ' ' ' ' . 

able bitterness of that anguish, and silently — 

} despairingly-— I turned away. » 

I 
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I know not wliat there was in my counte» 
nance that awakened the child’s compassion. 
Our nature is soon alive to syropathjj whether 
of pain or pleasure ; the infant weeps all urn 
knowing wherefore;, if the eye on which he is 
accustomed to gaze, be filled with tears, and 
his smiles are ready equally to reflect back 
smiles. 

He ran after me, and leaped into my arms. 

Do not be sorry, brother Walter,” he said, 
caressing me, and pressing his sweet lips to my 
eyes, my cheeks, my lips, as if anxious that 
the abundance of his kisses should extract the 
poison of his words. I will play with you, 
and love you, and call you brother Walter, 
for all mamma. I don’t like mamma half as I 
love you, dear Walter ; she can’t spin my top, 
nor fly my kite, nor make me fine new fishing- 
rods. You are not blackey, brother Walter, 
and don’t so mind mamma.” 

1 set him down gently — Obey your mo- 
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ther like a good boy,” said I ; “ I cm blackey, 
Arthur, and her word is true,” and as I spoke, 

I walked hastily away. 

And this is human nature !— so ran my 
thoughts, as I turned from my father’s house 
towards the ruined city. Om bears the shame 
of the sins of another, and the guilty is ho- 
noured and stands with a firm foot on the 
high places of the earth, whilst the fruit of his 
guilt is mercilessly crushed on the lowly path- 
way where he would fain find space to crawl ! 
This is indeed a destiny fashioned by mortal 
hands— by human institutions which pre-ordain 
to shame, and therefore despoil of all social 
fences against crime a being in all things like 
unto themselves — that has faculties, thoughts, 
hopes, feelings, wishes, similarly existent, and 
perchance move cultivated. So be it ! and if 
never to be one of them, why am I amongst 
them ? 

And the landscape that surrounded my early 
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home at that moment seemed to lie before me 
distinct in all its beauty, hallowed by all its 
happiness, and by that best of human feelings, 
that surest guarantee for human virtues— 
respect. There, unconscious of the degradation 
bequeathed to me as my only paternal inherit- 
ance, I had been wont to wander with head 
erect conversing with the stars,” crouching 
beneath no consciousness of shame, unblushing 
before all mortal eyes. There, happy and ho- 
noured, I had run my daily course in that 
abundant enjoyment which leaves only space 
for the indulgence of healthy hopes, excluding 
all wild and tormenting wishes. Enjoying, on 
equal terms, the society of the good, and in 
many instances of the talented also, I had 
never dreamed that, because my brow was a 
shade the darker, it ought therefore to quail. 
Amongst the various knowledge imparted by 
my protector, he had neglected to inculcate, 
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that a single race of men exists born to infamy 
inexpiable and irremediable ! 

I rested upon the spot where the palace of 
Aurungzebe had once stood. ^ In .Greece , and 
Italy, although glory is departed, it has left 
in magnificence the print of its footsteps. But 
the ruins of this Asiatic capital are buried 
in dust and ashes. There is indeed the splen- 
did tomb of the favourite daughter of the 
emperor to invite the admiration and the in- 
spection of the curious, surrounded by its 
gardens, with their voiceless fountains, and 
displaying its brazen gates of the most various 
workmanship. Within, there is the gallery of 
pure white marble, whence you look down 
on the narrow resting-place of the far-descend- 
ed dead, and you mock the folly of the living, 
which ha^ marred its solemnity by the votive 
offerings of slips of coloured cloth ! The place 
of the dead has survived the dwelling of the 
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living. The sepulchre stands yet entirej but 
where are the glories amongst which she, its 
inmate, when yet a thing of life, lived and 
breathed ? Alas !■ they were and are^ not they 
are gone and have left no trace of light be- 
hind them! And then a voice spoke to my 
spirit of the instability of all that is human— 
of the shame of the world as well as its glory, 
of the certain silence of its contempt as of its 
applause. I placed my foot firmly where the 
throne of the mighty had stood, and I remember- 
ed how brief was the space that had intervened 
since the voice pronouncing the fiat of millions 
had sounded thence, and whence nought issued 
now more formidable than the sigh of one ach- 
ing heart ! This was a spot whereon to learn 
a lesson of deepest import. The bright moon 
shone above me, and the stars ran their eter- 
nal courses, and between their brightness and 
myself nb cloud intervened more than if I had 
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been the most honoured of the sons of men. 
The air breathed coolly and purely on my brow, 
and the silence around was more soothing to me 
than the sweetest words of consolation. It 
seemed as if I found, in the might and loveli- 
ness of creation, a sympathy and a companion- 
ship which all of human kind refused to vouch- 
safe me. Beneath, I saw the evidence of the 
weakness of earthly power, the evanescence of 
earthly glory ; I trampled on the ashes of an 
^ empire : above, was the broad everlasting arch 
of heaven, with its worlds of splendour, bright 
and beaming as in the moment of creation : 
and I felt that I was not utterly outcast, for 
He the UNCHANGEABLE looked even upon 
me ! 

Elevated above the degradation of my fate 
by contemplations such as these,.! retraced my 
path homewards, and, in the solitude of my 
own apartment that night, I drank into my 
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soul the comprehensive lesson that may sus- 
tain under the touch of calamity——” commune 
WITH THINE OWN HEART AND BE STILL !” 

A few days intervened, and I was summoned 
to the dressing-room of the General. ” I have 
the satisfaction,” said he, “ of announcing the 
success of my application in your behalf ; you 
are now a Lieutenant in the Nizam’s service. 
Four allowances will amount to four hundred 
rupees monthly, on which, with ordinary pru- 
dence, you may live with as much regard to 
appearances as is required from a young man 
and a subaltern. I trust you will not disgrace 
my recommendation. I shall give you letters 
to certain influential persons, who, for my sake 
will, I doubt not, overlook the unfortunate 
circumstances attending you, and afford you 
all the assistance in their power. Of course 
you will be grateful accordingly. Your regi- 
ment is at Bolarum, and I would advise your 
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making yoor preparations as expeditiously as 
you caiij that you may join with the least 
possible delay. Haste in these matters tells 


Hitherto my spirit had quailed in the pre- 
sence of General Vane ; humiliated by the im- 
dying sense of my position, I had stood in his 
presence as in that of a being of a higher order. 
Awed by the cold, commanding dignity of his 
manner, I had never ventured to obtrude on 
him one question bearing on my own prospects, 
or to utter one murmur at the unsatisfactori- 
ness of the future prepared for me. But at 
this moment unwonted strength nerved my 
heart ; it seemed as if we had suddenly started 
into a new relation, — the oppressor to the op- 
pressed, — the criminal to his victim f Perbajjs 
also the desperate certainty that this was the 
precise instant when the irrevocable step must 
carry me across the Rubicon of my destiny, 
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and that once taken retreat was impossible^ for- 
nished the impulse I needed. 

Is it too late, Sir,” said I, in accents not 
perhaps mry firm, to implore you to recon- 
sider your plans for me? Allow to lay 
before you the unutterable pain with which I 
contemplate an existence spent in India. By 
your kindness I have had the most generous 
mental cultivation, and for years I was per- 
mitted to regard England as the sphere in 
which my existence was to be spent, Conse* 
quently, the whole train of thought and hope 
assumed a bias, which has been cruelly counter- 
acted by my sojourn here and the prospect of 
its continuance. Nor am I, my father,” /or the 
first time that paternal appellation passed my 
lips, ^‘'believe me, insensible to the disadvan- 
tages of my unhappy descent. Excluded here 
from the more respectable sphere of life which 
might repay with honourable distinction the 
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fatigue and danger of the pursuit, let me im- 
plore you not to chain me to a situation which 
no wealth, no luxury, can ever render tolerable. 
The education bestowed on me by you has, 
permit me to say it, had a tendency to awaken 
such feelings and aspirations, as render the hu- 
miliations daily inflicted on my unfortunate 
race in this eastern hemisphere poignant be- 
yond endurance. Do not condemn me to the 
dreadful sense of a degradation from which 
there is no escape. In England, as I have 
never been made to feel the curse of my colour, 
I may learn to forget the anguish these few 
months have awakened.” 

“ Stop,” said the General in his haughtiest 
accents of command, with his brow darkened, 
and his proud eye fixed witheringly on me. 
“ One word. Sir, and as it is the first, be it the 
last between us on this topic. It was at my 
will to bestow on you no better culture than 
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yonder half-savage Indians possessj— to leave 
you to the poverty and ignorance of your 
mother ; — to permit you no brighter light 
than that of her idolatry, and to see you one 
amongst outcasts such as she is. Nor will 
I conceal from you that there have been 
many moments, since my marriage especially, 
when I have felt that such a disposal of you 
would have been my best wisdom. The law 
allows you no claims on me ; such as you are, 
you are the creature of my bounty, and are 
bound by every feeling of gratitude to know 
no wish beyond the expression of my will. Be 
thankful for what has been bestov/ed, and pre- 
sume not to grasp at more. I can never allow 
your claims to interfere with those of my otvn 
children. Enough, perhaps too much, has al- 
ready been done for you. No words, Sir; 
your path in life is irrevocably fixed ; the 
sooner you enter on it the better.^"* 
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I left his preseDces and I thought I had now 
attained the climax of the sufFerihg which my 
birth entailed on me. His own children,"’ to 
whom all the care of paternal affection was 
OTven ! Was not I his oton child ? Had I 
sold my birth-right for Esau’s portion, that he 
had ^ no biessing left for me, even me also?’ 
Surely it behoved him to look with a pitying 
eye on a being whose shame was hu sin ? Had 
not my life hitherto been one line of undevi- 
ating obedience to his will? If he had be- 
stowed the means of intellectual culture, had 
not the desire of evincing my gratitude been 
the best stimulus to my industry ? Had I not, 
with almost unexampled assiduity, striven to 
render myself approved of him ? And since I 
had been called to his society, had he ever 
evinced any interest in the depth or extent of 
my acquirements ? Had he made one inquiry 
after my habits, my tastes, or in one instance 
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consulted my preferences :?. :Np5,. never, : never ! 
It was evident 'that he. viewed me , only, in the 
character whieh . he, himself had just fixed;: on 
nie,— the' ■ creature ,of his bo,unty that that ■ 
bounty had been the result of certain plans re« 
crardingp ' me, ' ^ which "'■'circumstances, — probably 
the birtlr'of' his- lawfuI cMldren — had induced 
him to change, and that now, as I had ; in, fact 
always been, I was 'viewed as the -'slave of /m- 
will, who was in.' 'no respect to swerve- from the 
precise letter of his decree. 

Yes, in that-hour-'of ■bitterness:;m 
heart echoed, the', wish ''pronouneed- - by his,-:^ 

I cursed the hour in which he had first con- 
signed me to a guardianship where I had learnt 
the dignity of man, and I exclaimed, in the 
anguish of my spirit, that it was better to 
walk for ever in darkness than to be sen- 
sible of a light answering no purpose but to 
demonstrate the ruggedness, the dangers, of the 
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path that must be trodden# I regretted that 
one feeling had ever been awakened in my 
heart more elevated than those which occupied 
my half-b7*ethren^ the children of the East, 
to whose contentment a sufficient meal and 
rest sufficeth. For a little, I lost all sense of 
the value of the knowledge, the self-sus- 
taining knowledge, that had been imparted* 
Struck as with the breath of the pestilence, my 
mental energies withered, or turned their pow- 
ers into weapons against- me. 

But this mood could not last. The night, 
weary as it was, passed away, and the rosy 
orient morning came, with all its treasure of 
dew and sunshine, to speak peace to a spirit too 
young to be insensible to its influence. I sal- 
lied forth, and, as I felt the freshness of the 
cool air playing on ray brow, I awoke to a 
consciousness of the full value of the mental 
wealth that had been bestowed on me. My 
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soul also rose to views not this earth ; ' 'and 
even hope ventured to look out upon the futiire- 
I dared to dream of a few years of severe eco- 
nomy, and a return to the land of my youth, 
with at least the means of existence. I re- 
solved to let none of my faculties rust, for I 
relied on them as so many resources to avail 
me hereafter,— as so many means of enabling 
me to bear the mortifications of the present. I 
did not attempt to avert my eyes from the hu- 
miliations I must inevitably encounter, but I 
marked out a line of partial seclusion and in- 
offensive iinobtrusiveness, by following which I 
should incur the least possible hazard of pro- 
voking them. I meant to preserve my inde- 
pendence without attempting to assert claims 
which every European around me would deny, 
and which would but awaken the expression of 
his scorn. But, whilst I meditated this check 
upon myself, I shrank yet more from the 
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thought of courting sufferance by servility. 
My design was to escape^ not to bihd. I wished 
only to avert mortifications, not to win popu« 
larity. And thusj, ignorant of all pertaining to 
a military life, unknowing that to stand aloof 
is interpreted as a reproach on those who herd 
together, that to be solitary is to be hostile, 
1 hugged myself in the delusive hope of an 
existence man can scarcely ever realize* 

And the passions 'i— Their hour of empire 
was yet to come ! * ■ " 

With renewed buoyancj^ of spirit, I ascended 
the hill which leads to JDowlatabad, and I 
looked down on the gladdening scene extended 
at its foot, A rich verdure covered the earth, 
for the monsoon rains had just passed away ; 
the tufted cocoa and broad-leafed plantain, the 
lofty and luxuriant mango, interspersed amongst 
the white bungalows, glittered in the morning’'s 
beam. The taper minarets that flanked the 
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tomb of the daughter of Aurungzebe, rose up 
gracefully iu the clear air, and the central 
cupola was resplendent in the sun’s ray. Hin- 
doos and Mussulmans were moving over the 

scene, roused early to their usual avoca- 
tions beneath the freshening “ hour of prime.” 
Above me towered the almost impregnable for- 
tress, with its massy walls, frowning over the 
perpendicular access : the whole scene was 
pregnant with the memory of the past and the 
vitality of the present. Even ruin itself seemed 
less desolate in that glad beam, and, whilst all 
the visible world was radiant with joy, how 
could the inner, the more fearful, world within 
the heart of a creature always alive to sympa- 
thies with things around, breathe only misery 
and repining? No; such as I was, I resolved 
to use gratefully the blessings that had been 
given, and, at least, to deserve to redeem myself 
from the degradation to which they of my race 
are born. 
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With a lighter step, and with how changed a 
mood, I retraced my path to the house of my 
father. I sauntered along, happy under the 
influence of thoughts which, if originally in- 
spired by the visible things of creation, had 
now taken a higher and upward' flight. I can 
even BOW recall the very shape and hue of the 
imaginings which then shed their blessed light 
upon my soul, and memory lingers fondly 
around them, rejoicing in the brightness that 
was so brief, so baseless ! 

Ere I returned to the house I diverged to 
the left, tempted by the hum which arose from 
the city, to enter its precincts, and watch the 
opening of the bazaars. I was amusing myself 
with inspecting the various countenances that 
were gradually filling the chouk,^ when I recog- 
nised the somewhat remarkable aspect of the 
GeneraFs butler. The duties of this man\s 
office brought him very little in contact with 
'’“'Market-place. 
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and i had remarked him chiefly from tne 
,cy and earnestness of his gaze on me. 

1 never sought to attract my attention, 
id been satisfied with rendering me the 
of his incessant scrutiny. When I first 
;ed him, I attributed this evident obser- 
to the curiosity which was gratified by 
It was strange in the manners of a newly- 
d European, and by the time this must 
been satisfied by familiarity, I also had 
,0 habituated to his gaze, as either not to 
d it, or to consider it a thing of course, 
cied I had caught a glimpse of him when 
t turned from the house this morning, and 
as he lingered near me, with no evident 
jtbut watchfulness of myself, it struck me 
1- - 1 ,1 mv footstcps, aiid liud 
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General Saib' little too miicli' atigry^^^^w 
young master,*” pursued be, ' quite unmindful of 
my angry voice, convinced that he had at least 
gained my ear; master want go back to 
Europe ; General say, ' go'to Bolaimn T mas--' 
ter not like Bolarum too much.” 

‘‘How do you know all this, Mr, Shaik 
Emaum ?” said I, convinced that he had gain- 
ed his knowledge by listening. What will 
the General say, when I tell him you are mind- 
ing his business instead of your own.*” 

“ Master not tell, I know that,” replied he, 
with a sagacious nod ; “ master got too much 
sense! What for tell? I hear General tell 
Bebe Saib ^ with my ears ; what can I help ? 
Bebe Saib not much master'^s good friend ; 
says master too much think himself, — not 
enough think little white bucha$^\ Why for ? 
young master got black mother.” 


^ Mistress— lady. 


f Children. 
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■ : ■ I 'Shrunk from, the pressure made by so rude 
a hand on my painful wound. I had no words 
either of rebuke or inquiry. WhM might be 
the expression of my eye as I looked full on him, 
I know not. He, however, interpreted it after 
his own manner, and replied to it at his dis- 
cretion. ' • ' ■ 

Long time I live with General Saib,” he 
went on, low^'ering his tone to a confidential 
wdiisper: ‘‘ before young master born, I Gene- 
raFs dressing-boy. I see young master when he 
very, very little chota bucha ; and when he went 
in the large ship, I tell black Ahma not cry 

“ Ahma ! — my motherP^ I paused involunta- 
rily, and in a voice lowered as his own, I asked, 
“ You knew her.?’’ 

“ How can I not know he replied ; “ Ge- 
neral then Colonel; I live in his house; I 
know all people there; that girl too know at 
that time. Too much young then, — plenty old 
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iMW. General marry Europe wife ; what for 
keep that girl ? Send away ; make plenty pre- 
sent ; that woman make little noise, then Gene- 
ral too much angry, then that woman go quiet, 
and live near Poonah.” 

He paused with his eye fixed earnestly on 
my face, which must, at that bitter moment, 
have expressed as much shame and anguish as 
can be felt by the sufferer from another’s sin. 

“ Master not remember that black ahma 
he added doubtingly. 

“ Silence!” I exclaimed, for 1 felt I could 
bear no more; “ or tell me whither all this 
tends? what mean you ?” 

I do not suppose my meaning was perfectly 
Intelligible to him. He went on, evidently 
pursuing the train of communication he had 
previously resolved to make. 

“ I always too much good friend to Laul 
Bee ; sometimes now I send little chit, and tell 
all news. When master came to Aurungabad 
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I send that word, and Laul Bee too much 
glad.’’’ And again his sharp eyes were fixed, 
half observiogly, half inquiringly, on my face. 
She lives then I” These words broke from 
Biy overcharged mind, and had no object as 
addressed to my companion, Alas! must I 
confess the infirmity, the wickedness of my 
thought! They involved the expression of 
some regret, that she who had given me 7711 / 
being still lived ! Into what demons does 
this base spirit of social pride transform us? 

He interpreted the words that had escaped 
me, into an inquiry which must have been con- 
sonant to the dictates of unperverted nature, 
and he answered them accordingly, 

Laul Bee always strong, always plenty 
rice, plenty money. Twenty rupees every 
month, General give that woman, — what for not 
live ? Only she write little word, ‘ too much 
want to see young master,’’ 

To see me I exclaimed ; for what 
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good, Shaik Emaum ? She has plenty, and I 
have nothing to give.” Such were the first 
words dictated by a thousand feelings which 
are too intelligible to need description. An 
interview with one of such a race, and so 
degraded, and that one the very being to 
whom nature dictated my approach with out- 
stretched arms, and the fond, confiding, hope- 
ful cry of ^ mother P — the mother of General 
Vane's child, — of the youth of European cul- 
ture, — imbued with every prejudice laudably 
inculcated as so many safeguards and sanctions 
for the adhesion of civilized society ! — 

Let me not be condemned for selfishness — 
for cruelty. What are our natural affections 
but the produce of habit ? What are our best 
feelings, filial, fraternal, but the result of as- 
sociation, and the thousand remembrances 
which, imperceptibly recalling kindness, im- 
press us with gratitude, that most celestial, 
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perhapsj of our impulses, the least calculating 
of our instincts ! How could I love a mother 
of whose image I had none— the remotest — 
recollection ? with whose name no idea of 
love to my helpless infancy was associated ? 
whose very being was my degradation, whose 
presence must constitute my misery ! If Euro- 
pean, however humble her rank, however 
vicious her life, some accordant sentiment 
might have been the bond of union between us; 
I might have wept over her ruin, have pitied 
her degradation, but have felt she was mif 
mother still. But in case how different! 
how impassable was the gulf between this 
woman and myself ! In her eyes my birth had 
neither been the consequence of sin, nor the 
cause of degradation. It availed not to palter 
with historical recollections, to dwell on by- 
gone ages when the Hindu was accomplished 
in the arts and appliances of life, and the 
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Briton roamed his woods, at best a lordly 
savage. In our appreciation of things, how 
little appears of value beyond the actual and 
tangible present ! I saw in my mother only a 
creature sunk in the lowest abyss to which her 
sex’s degradation can fall; who, knowing no- 
thing of moral dignity, was ignorant how com- 
pletely she had forfeited hers ; who probably 
had felt her connexion with General Vane as 
a distinction whilst it had lasted, and a source 
of profit now it had passed away ; and whose 
feelings for her son,— jfbr me — no, I turned 
my abhorring eyes thence, too conscious that 
no one pure sentiment of the hallowed affec- 
tion of a mother could touch that woman’s 
heart for her first-born. 

During the short pause which reflections 
such as these occasioned, Shaik Emaora was 
endeavouring to trace the current of my 
thoughts. How far his efforts were successful 
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I know Botj but tlie result of his observations 
led him to touch my arm gently, and pointing 
to a female figure beneath a mango-tree at a 
little distance, to whisper half fearfully, that 
is Laul Bee f’ 

She lay beneath the shade of the luxuriant 
tree, with her arms folded over her eyes, in the 
usual posture of the supine Hindu. She was 
arrayed in tlie costume of her race, of a better 
quality than ordinary; but, though of Mus- 
sulniaun caste, her face was uncovered, an evi* 
dence of the lowliness of her rank, even if 
there had needed any beyond the fact of her 
connexion with a European. As the sound of 
our approaching footsteps reached her ear, she 
raised her head, and, for the jSrst time, my eye 
rested on the face of my mother ! 

Whatever may be the attractions possessed 
ill early youth by the females of the East, 
they vanish with its bloom. The appearance 
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of old age is, even amongst the highest classes, 
premature, and in the lower it hardly ever, I 
think, falls far short of being absolutely re- 
volting. The stain on the lips imparted by the 
betel they constantly chew, the frequent loss 
of teeth, the enlarged features, the darkened 
and wrinkled skin, the change in their persons, 
either to haggard leanness, or, on the other 
side, to the most unseemly grossness, combine 
to present a specimen of the female form as 
little consistent with all that is most loved and 
reverenced by a European as can well be con- 
ceived. 

When my mother — yes, she ivas my mother 
—saw us, she readily conjectured the truth, and 
she arose to meet her son, I cannot, even now I 
cannot pause to describe the sensations that the 
first sight of her occasioned. The countenance, 
indelibly marked with traces of the depravity 
in which alas ! alas ! her youth and maturity 
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bad passed, the grossness of her form, not 
alleviated, hardly concealed, by her drapery ; 
the eye, that index of the soul, half stupified, 
half sensual— let me draw a veil over that har- 
rowing picture. 

I needed not to have dreaded the display of 
any of those passionate emotions likely to be 
felt by a mother on an occasion such as this. 
Half simpering, half afraid, she came towards 
me, and profiered me the salam I might have 
received from one of my father’s domestics. 1 
had no embrace to meet ; the habits of her life 
had measured a distance between us, which 
even to her was impassable, in all that re- 
spects the testimonials of affection, and in its 
reality. Nor was her object in seeking this 
interview, as 1 soon discovered, by any means 
allied to a desire of satisfying the impulse of 
that maternal affection which we deem the 
strongest of Nature’s instincts. In her instance 
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that instinct was counteracted by all the feelings 
of her life, by the habitual distance maintained 
between herself and a European gentleman, 
even if he were the father of her child ; I was 
to her not only a stranger in person but a 
foreigner in language, manner, and education, 
an alien to her feelings, an infidel to her reli-* 
gion. 

With what cruel embarrassment I received 
her first address, hardly intelligible as it was, 
being made in her native tongue 1 Assisted, 
however, by the interpretation of Shaik 
Emaum, I found that it consisted principally 
of complaints against the cruelty of the Ge- 
neral in having separated her from me — her 
child — in the first instance, and then of his 
want of liberality towards her now that he 
had married a European lady. She enlarged 
on the excellence of her own conduct to him 
during the years of their living together, and 
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insisted on the fidelity she had rigorously 
maintained in spite of sundry temptations. 
She declared that the pittance she at pre- 
sent received was barely sufficient to fur- 
nish her with rice, and that she had been 
obliged to forego all those indulgences 
custom had rendered necessary. She went on 
to express her belief that J had ample means 
to supply all these defieienees, and that there- 
fore she should for the future dwell in a land 
of abundance. She oiFered to live with me | 
henceforwards, and nearly in the emphatic | 
words of Ruth she concluded, — Whither 
thou goest, I will go ; and where 
I will lodge; thy people shall be my 
and thy God my God ; where 
die, and there will I he buried!’'* 

Briefly, firmly, but gently as I could, I 
her that to accompany me would be impos- 
sible ; that I had understood from 
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Emaum himself she was in the enjoyment of 
an income which, amongst her own people and 
in her own mode of life, would ensure her 
every comfort; that I had no present abode; 
that I was about to make a long march, and 
that probably the time of my sojourn in India 
would be very short; — that the General would 
i never consent to such a measure as she pro- 
Jposed, and in short that I, not less than her- 
‘self, depended entirely on his bounty ; and 
that to encounter the risk of giving him offence 
would be to incur the ruin of my own pros- 
pects, as well as the entire loss of the allow- 
ance she at present received from him. 

My reply disconcerted her for a moment, 
but presently she betook herself to uttering 
violent cries, accompanied by the constant 
striking of her mouth. These were mingled 
with loud upbraidings, changed occasionally for 
bitter invective or abject entreaty. If ever, 
like Job, I cursed my day,” it was then. I 
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had the B grounds for appre- 

hending that her violence would attract to the 
spot the numerous passengers who ^vere pro- 
ceeding within hail of us, and, whether they 
were Asiatic or European, how should I meet 
their ga:se ? No ! I cannot linger on the burn- 
ing shame of those moments. I write to re- 
lieve myself, not to excite the commiseration of 
others; whatever lesson may be read here is 
rather for him who meditates the sin to which 
I owe my unfortunate birth, than for the many 
who, like me, are born to drink the gall and 
wormwood of imputed infamy. Let the me- 
mory of that hour pass away : oh, that its 
traces could be effaced from the brain even now 
throbbing beneath the recollection ! Oh, that^^ 
the hopes so withered could ever bloom again ! 
— that the heart so crushed might awaken to 
the promises, the joys, it once ventured to 
covet I 

Roused to energy by the distant appearance 
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of a group of European horsemen, I said to 
Shaik Emaum, ‘‘^Whether this person have 
indeed those claims on the General and myself 
which she pretends, and you assert, I have no 
means of judging. You know best if it is with 
his sanction she has been brought here, appa- 
rently by your contrivance, and can decide 
whether this proceeding will be to your ad- 
vantage when he hears of it. I do not mean 
to listen longer to all this noise, and if you are 
of opinion that it is necessary this person’s de- 
mands should be taken into consideration, you 
may as well proceed with her to the General’s, 
whither I am going immediately.” 

Shaik Emaum was covered with dismay as 
I thus declared my intention. He had not ex- 
pected such a display of firmness. From the 
usually quiet indifference of my manner, his 
Asiatic cunning had led him to calculate on 
my offering the woman a bribe to depart peace- 
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ably^ of wliicli he promised himself at least the 
half. Subsequent circumstances and observa- 
tions convinced me: that the astute Mussulmaun 
stood, as regarded this unhappy woman, in 
precisely the same relation as the General had 
done ; and that the assertion of her residence at 
Poonah was a mere fable, by which the eyes of 
her former protector were blinded, and to which 
it was deemed advisable to secure my belief 
also. Nor have I the least faith in the sin- 
cerity of her offers to accompany me whither- 
soever niy footsteps were directed. I am now 
quite alive to the fact of her conviction that I 
should think no bribe too high to secure her 
absence ; and not his own avowal could render 
my impression stronger of the whole interview 
being a plan of Shaik Emaum’s to extort mo- 
ney for their common benefit* He was shrewd 
enough to observe the depressing effect which 
the coldness and austerity of the General pro- 
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duced on me, and to venture on a bolder exe- 
cution of his projects, from his internal per- 
suasion that I should not have courage to com- 
municate the interview or its results. Quick, 
however, at penetrating the strength of my 
actual purpose, and sagacious in drawing off" 
at the precise moment when he perceived that 
there was more than an equal chance his pro- 
ceedings would be revealed to his master, he 
spoke a few rapid and energetic sentences to 
the female, in the Malabar dialect, of which I 
understood not one word, and, in obedience to 
them she retreated, proffering me, by way of 
adieu, a salam, from which my very soul re- 
coiled, indicating, as it did, as much of the 
audacity of low and habitual vice, as derision 
of the unhappy wretch who — oh, heaven !— 
owed his existence to her ! 

I hastened on, eager to quit a spot which 
had witnessed svc/i a scene. Presently Shaik 
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- Emaum overtook me, and began to extenuate 
[ his own share in her appearance. He enlarged 
on his compassion for my mother, — how much 
she had written of me, and thought of me,— 
how far she had travelled to gladden her eyes 
f' with a look upon me,— “how she had watched 

I me at sun-rise and at sun-set, whenever I quit- 

ted my father’s house, and how from a dis- 
tance she had rejoiced to view me when she 
' dared not venture to approach me. It was 

' very true, he said, that the General would he 

I greatly angry at her leaving Poonah, be- 
'l cause he had commanded her never to qmt 

f that place, where, indeed, her friends, for the 

i most part, resided. If I persisted in disclosing 

f what had occurred, doubtless the sum allowed 

her would be withdrawn, and what then ? She 
I would die for want of rice, for who was to sup- 

\ port her now when she was not young ? For 

I _ _ . , , 

I his own part, * 1 was his father and his mother, 

i 

I 

I' ■ " 
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and if I chose to take the bread from him, what 
could he do? He was an old servant of my 
father’s, and he had watched over the days of 
my infancy ; nevertheless, these were small mat- 
ters, and if I chose to reveal the part he had 
acted in my meeting with my mother, what was 
he that he should stay me ? He could live or 
starve, it mattered little, just as I pleased; 
how could he avoid what was his fate ? Bis 

Allah ! 

To the General my lips were sealed; never 
afterwards did they divulge to human heart 
that which was perhaps the most cruel, the 
most humiliating, scene of my existence. There 
was not one point connected with it on which 
I could dwell with satisfaction. I was not 
even supported by the consciousness of having 
done right. I was tormented by doubts of 
what were the absolute requirements of duty in 
a case like mine, to which all I had heard of 
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presented no parallel. Surely J had no right 
to assume the character of the judge of her 
who had given me birth, or the attributes 
of the punisher of her crime! What knew 
I of her wants, what of her affections.^ De- 
based, abject, criminal, as she was, how dared 
I act on my conjectures that she felt none of 
those yearnings after her own offspring, which 
I should not have ventured to doubt in the 
breast of the most degraded woman of the peo- 
ple amongst whom my youth had been spent 
Debased in intellect, in principle, she might 
be ; but was it for my hand to fling the stone 
of condemnation What, if she had indeed 
been prompted by the unfathomable longings 
of maternal instinct to seek the presence of her 
first-born ? how could I endure to reflect that 
1 had rudely repulsed the overflowings of that 
natural affection which had animated her to 
encounter all the fatigue and the perils of the 
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weary journey she had performed ? Her fare-- 
well ! the memory of that withering, parting 
look, was the counteracting influence that ren™ 
dered the retrospect of my part in our inter- 
view supportable. As often as the expression 
of her retreating countenance came before me, 
I felt that I had done wisely ; that, whatever 
might have been the motives impelling her to 
seek me, the tenderness of a mother’s heart had 
neither part nor lot in the matter. 

But why dwell on conflicts which were my 
incessant companions during my solitary jour- 
i ney to Bolarum ? Let me rather pass over 
: that weary interval, until I assumed the duties 
which my new position forced on me. 

Under the most favourable circumstances, 
a military life would never have been my 
choice. Animating as are all the details of its 
active adventures, I had never been blind to 
the monotony that must necessarily pervade 
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the existence of a iiiaii attached to what may 
be called a peace-establishmeBt The eternal 
succession of drills and parades, without ‘^end 
or Taim ;’’ the restraint to which inclination, 
habit, eTen convenience, must necessarily be 
submitted; the implicit obedience to an indi- 
vidual, to whom it was perhaps irksome to 
pay even the slightest deference of external 
respect; the complete absence of the necessity 
of thought and reflection, when the perfection 
of discipline is the passiveness of a machine ; 
all had a tendency to depress the best aspira- 
tions of the mind, and, by depriving intellect 
of any impetus to exertion, to crush its ener- 
gies. The only alleviation to such an exist- 
ence would have been the society of congenial 
companions, and under my unfortunate cir- 
cumstances I had no prospect of meeting with 
such. Those between whom and myself the 
similar condition of our birth established an 
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aj3parent bond of union had generally been 
educated entirely in India, and were ignorant 
of even the first elements of European litera- 
ture, manners, and morals. As a class ^ none 
could be more debased ; they seemed animated 
by a universal desire of justifying the con- 
tempt with which they were regarded, and of 
illustrating in their own persons the truth, that 
they were not only unredeemed, but unredeem- 
able. I could hardly deem it unjust that I 
was excluded from equal association with the 
higher classes of English oflficers in my neigh- 
bourhood, since the conduct of those of whom 
I seemed one not only excused but demanded 
such exclusion. Of the female part of the 
class, some were the wives of British gentle- 
men, and to their tables I might have had 
constant access. In a short time, however, the 
invitations which, from curiosity, or perhaps 
the better motive of hoping for the existence 
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of higher Tirtues amongst female half-castes,' I : 
had accepted, : were declined as often 'as com- 
mon courtesy , permitted me to follow, the bent 
-.of: my inclination, Alas ! how, haye.I: deplored 
■■tbe^ of an assertion so.- frequently made 
by the proud/ youth of unadulterated: western 
origin, that no man form a union with 
one of these women without deteriorating in 
intellect, in morals, in manners ! How many 
an evidence of its correctness might be culled 
from the annals of private life in India ! 

The flower that bloomed in the desert 
of my existence, was the access I found to the 
domestic society of • Colonel Hargrave, then 
commanding the Hyderabad force. A letter 
from General Vane had first obtained for me 
the honour of his notice, and possibly the cir- 
cumstances of my English education, and the 
turn of mind and thought consequent on the 
long period I had spent in Europe, under the 
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influence of prospects likely to extend its dura- 
tion through my life, secured its continuance. 
Never can I recall the hours spent in his house^ 
even before the time when they became so in- 
expressibly dear to me, without feelings of the 
deepest gratitude. Yes, blighted as all iiiy 
hopes are, and proceeding in some measure 
from hand, as the wreck of all my dearest 
affections has done, I cannot but do justice to 
a man so deserving of the highest reverence. 
A brave soldier, an accomplished gentleman, 
an honourable man, a pious Christian — what a 
union of admirable qualities! Unblemished 
himself, and so lenient in his judgment of the 
errors of others ; so intellectual, and yet so 
tolerant of the dulness to which he was daily 
exposed ; so admirable an officer, yet so for- 
bearing when the offence was of no graver cha- 
racter than the waywardness of youth, or the 
infirmity of nature ; so dignified, yet gentle 
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ill rebuke; so warm and sincere in praise — 
iieverj in my path through life, have I seen 
the man of whom I could say, he transcends 
the excellence of Colonel Hargrave. 

He loved England, but prudence compelled 
his prolonged sojourn in India, and when I 
ivas first introduced to his acquaintance, Mrs. 
Hargrave was daily expected to return from 
England with their only daughter, whose guar- 
dianship had been the object of her voyage 
home. 

They arrived, the mother and daughter. 
She, Helen Hargrave, was an inmate in the 
house of her father. Redolent with all the 
graces of youth and joy, — pure of heart and 
holy ill feeling, as those should be who are 
nurtured in the islandJiome of the west; beau- 
tiful as the morning-star, refreshing as the 
morning-dew; innocent of all the prejudices 
imbibed in the east ; hardly conscious of any 
E 2 
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distinction between man and man, except as 
between ignorance and knowledge, vulgarity 
and intellect, baseness and honour ^ she beam- 
ed upon my path as a light from heaven which 
could never lead astray. 

How long, how deeply, I loved her, before 
I was even dreaming of the nature of the at- 
tachment she excited ! I wrapped my spirit 
in the delusion that my gratitude for the friend- 
ship and countenance of Colonel Hargrave not 
only permitted, but demanded, that I should 
look on his daughter with feelings far deeper 
than ordinary mortals are wont to excite. 
Alas! I suspected not that already 
Helen Hargrave stood out in her individual 
self as apart from, and unconnected with, all 
besides in this lower world ; that, as far as re- 
garded Acr, the existence of her father was 
never remembered by me ; that the deep, the 
absorbing sentiment she had excited, was wholly 
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distinct from 'every other feeling; that had aflect- 
ed ray soul ; that gratitude, friendship, all 
fadedj withered, beneath its intense power. 
Except in her presence, all existence was to me 
a memory and a hope. The present was noL 
My consciousness dwelt on what she fiad 
said and done, or my expectation on what she 
was yet to do. Love, in its purest burning 
idolatry, engrossed me ; midh)idedr-:/irst love. 
Absorbed in the ardour of my passion, I 
never contemplated its xiltimate results. I had 
no thought for a remote future. I had sur- 
rendered my wdiole being so completely to the 
influence of Helen, that I had not even ana- 
lyzed what precise effect 1 contemplated from 
our present uncontrolled intercourse. Satisfied 
with the intense enjoyment which the daily sight 
of her imparted, the possibility of our separation 
had not, for a moment, darkened my spirit. 
If I had indulged any definite hope of making 
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her wholly and absolutely my own, that would 
have had the effect of rousing me to a sense 
of the reality of the circumstances which sur- 
rounded me. The attentions she received from 
othei’s appeared an homage naturally due to 
the transcendant graces and excellence that en- 
thralled me. Her courtesy to her father's 
guests never defrauded me of her sweetest 
smile, her softest accents. I had no fear of 
rivals, because, as I have said, my feelings 
were vague in everything but their tenderness; 
I was without jealousy, because I never wit- 
nessed in her any exhibitions of preference 
which, by alarming, would have enlightened 
me. My love was as unmingled with alloy as 
any passion- that ever warmed the human heart. 

It is not surprising that the watchful affec- 
tion of a mother was the first to awaken to a 
sense of alarm for the worldly welfare of the 
one being in whom centred ail her cares, all 
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her hopes. If her utter disbelief of the possi- ! 

bility that her daughter’s affections could de- • 

dine upon a wretch whose natural inheritance i 

was sharae had so long lulled suspicion to sleep, ! 

lier convictions were bxit the stronger, and her | 

resolution the more vigorous. 

One morning, I called at the house of i 

Oolonel Hargrave with a collection of Chinese | 

paintings which Helen had expressed a desire ? 

of seeing ; I found the Colonel alone, and was i 

grieved at the evident depression of spirits I 

which mingled with his kind greeting: be- j 

yond this commiseration I was not agitated by^ i 

one feeling of alarm or apprehension. After I 

sitting a few minutes I enquired for the ladies, I 

and felt somewhat indignant on hearing that j 

they were gone to the Residency for the day, I 

because I was punctual in appearing at the pre- | 

ciso hour which Helen herself had appointed | 

for our meeting. 
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I am sure my countenance expressed how 
much I was disconcerted. Colonel Hargrave 
rose, and asked me to walk with him into his 
private apartment. 

My heart at that instant first entertained a . 
vague foreboding, that its cup of bliss was to 
be tasted no more. I obeyed the invitation 
with a trembling anticipation that I and hap- 
piness were about to part for ever. The 
Colonel closed the door as I entered, and 
invited me to sit near him. 

He was silent for some seconds, apparently 
unwilling to commence a task enforced on him. 
He rose, and paced the room several times, 
whilst my eye was fixed on him, endeavouring 
to penetrate the workings of his mind. As 
soon as our glances met, he paused and stood 
before me. 

“ Vane,” said he, in a low subdued voice, 
“ I have but one child, the hopes, the pro- 
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spects of the last of a far-descended line centre 
in her.” 

He paused — I held my very breathing in 
dread of that which was yet to be said. 

He paced the apartment again to nerve his 
resolution, before he addressed me. “ Far be 
it from me,” he said, “you will do me the 
justice to believe it is far from me, to mention 
to you, as matter of reproach, those unfortu- 
nate circumstances of your birth, which, what- 
ever they involve, leave you at least guiltless. 
Unhappily the punishment of error often ex- 
tends far beyond those who actually perpe- 
trate it. During the period of our intercourse 
I have sedulously endeavoured to stifle the 
voice of those prejudices which, you are aware, 
are entertained by all Europeans resident in 
India, even by those who are the parents or 
the partners of— -of — half-castes; forgive the 
term; you know how general is its use here. 


E 5 
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What shall I say ? Do not think that I am 
tender of myself in this distressing business. 
Believe me, I feel that if an impartial person 
were to sit in judgment on all those con- 
cerned in the matter, I should probably be 
deemed the most culpable. Even now perhaps 
— but no ; you, Vane, at least will not think 
my interference premature ; you know well 
with what sentiments you have regarded my 
only child rV 

I covered my face with my hands, as if, in 
daring to lift up my eyes — my hopes — to the 
pure and lovely object of my idolatry, I had 
committed an offence for which I ought to 
blush even in the presence of her father ! 

Be not distressed,''" he resumed ; I in- 
terpret your silence, as if to any but one blind 
as myself there needed other interpreters 
than your looks, your language, for weeks 
past ! How could it have been otherwise ? 
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Was it ill youth and intellect to associate con» 
staiitlj, daily, with Helen Hai'grave, and to 
remain insensible to all those graces and en« 
dowments which make her the pride of her 
father? — In one word. Vane, you love, and 
Helen — it is siifScient, that, for both 
sakes, you must meet no more I” 

I looked up at him with a strange 
of feelings. Why, in that moment of despair, 
was I sensible to the ecstasy of being 
by Helen ? — of understanding from her fetheris 
avowal that a creature so bright, so gifted, 
participated the love which devoured me ? 

Yes,” he repeated calmly, Helen 
grave and you must meet no more ! Nurtured 
as I have been in all the, perhaps faulty, pre- 
judices of birth, w’^ere you 
treasures of the 
husband of my 
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it/ours^ it behoves me to speak explicitly. I 
would not give my daughter to the unlawful 
son of the proudest monarch of the earth ! 
And, in the double stigma which the conven- 

" tions of society attach to my poor bo}^ 

check this afflicting agitation ! — believe that 
you are hot the only person who requires pity 
now'T 

I endeavoured to subdue my emotions, and 

perhaps a proud thought that, in my own 

peculiar individuality, I was not altogether 

unworthy of Helen, might not have been 

utterly scorned by her father, aided me to 

; regain the appearance of composure. As soon 

^ as I was able, I hastened to speak. 

i I acknowledge the justice of your decision, 

i ' ' ^ ^ ' 

I Colonel Hargrave,^’ I said ; there exists not on 

the earth a being more deeply sensible than 

myself of the inexpiable stain that attends my 

birth. 1 was but lately awakened to a con- 
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seioiisness of it. In the happier years of my 
youth 5 in the home where I was so carefully 
cherished in England, I felt not, dreamed not, 
the extent of the degradation to which I was 
born. That I have loved — that I do love^ — ^}'our 
daughter passionately, fondly, purely, I will 
not deny ; it will be the pride of niy future 

..v'.r ■ . M 

life that I was not insensible to those high 
endowments which exalt her so immeasurably 
above the rest of her sex. And yet, Colonel, 
in having lifted up my thoughts to her, I can 
hardly charge myself with presumptioiL^ So 
vague have been all my wishes, that I am not 
conscious whether at any one moment I fos- 
tered the vain hope of making her my wife. 
Satisfied with the enjoyment of her society, 
occupied by the absorbing delight of the pre- 
sent, I think I may assert that I never ex- 
tended my views beyond the passing hour. If 
I had tutored my mind to more definite expec- 
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tations, perhaps this interference, which I am 
sure is painful to you, would have been unne-' 
cessary. Yes! believe me, I myself should 
have been the first to prevent her degradation ; 
to have shielded her from participation in those 
unnumbered stings Avhich render my existence 
s a succession of pains» Miss Hargrave, Colonel, 

has nothing to fear from my pursuit ; I shall 
carefully abstain from the indulgence of even 
a casual encounter with her. May she be 
happy in a union with one, whose name may 
bestow on her all the honour can ever re- 
ceive from any worldly distinction !” 

Colonel Hargrave clasped my hand. Alas 1 
at that moment I could have spared such an 
« ; evidence of his gratitude for the sacrifice I was 
ofiering up of the purest, the fondest, attach- 
' ment that ever animated a human heart I I 

thank you,*” said he, “ with a father's deepest 
gratitude I thank you ! If Heaven had per- 
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mitted that you had been of any origin but— 
but — I would have welcomed my son-in- 
law, as one whose alliance could have brouglit 
me only honour ! As it is, it remains for me 
only to assure you, that you have in me a firm 
friend, who will exert his warmest efforts for 
your advantage; and to fulfil my pledge to 
Helen, that, before you departed, I would 
place this unopened in your hands.” 

He gave me a small sealed packet. Hardly 
making a sign of farewell, I returned to my 
own house, and, securing my chamber, opened 
the last token I ever received of her existence. 

It was her own writing. I knew every flow- 
ing line of that delicate autograph. Long the 
letters swam in indistinctness before my eyes, 
and it was with a dizzy brain, a mind almost 
bewildered, that I read as follows: — 

My lather has not opposed my desire — 
my prayer — to bid you a long farewell, — a 
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farewell of which no hope of future meeting 
alleviates the bitternessj — it is farewell for 
ever, Walter ! Yes, for the first, for the last 
time, I will address you by a name which njy 
lips have never yet ventured to pronounce ! 
Much as our heaits have overleapt the barriers 
of society, at least we have restrained oiir 
speech to all the formality of its requirements. 
But now — now — in this moment surely the 
iron boundary of social conventions may be 
passed. Whilst I feel that you are Walter^ I 
will call you so, above the whisper of my heart, 
as you, in the depths of yours, have thought of 
me only as / 

I was contented in your presence, — satis- 
fied with your society, without a thought be- 
yond to-day, undreaming of the future, — 
until another awakened me to a conviction of 
the nature of the— what shall I call it? — the 
preference I was indulging; 1 knew not that I 
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was standing on the brink of a precipice from 
which the downward leap was^ — oh, how fatal I 
I have never heard from you the w^ords, i 
love Helen F and yet must I write to you 
as if all between us had been revealed by the 
f ' ordinary methods of human intercourse. What 

need of declaration when all was so well under- 
stood without it ? You will not entrench your- 
self in pride behind this poor evasion, will you, 
Walter? You will not say, the poor Helen 
was all too forward in interpreting actions and 
looks which signified nothing but cold esteem 
for her father’^s daughter. No, my heart will 
not imagine such a treachery, and turns with 
impatience from the fears of my mother, which 
¥ tremble for the possible humiliation of her 

child! 


Doubtless shall be unhappy, Walter ; 
but let the same thought fortify your soul as 
su|)ports mine : we have done no -wrong, — we 
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have betrayed no trust ; if we have fallen into 
error, it was through ignorance of the abyss 
towards which our footsteps were wandering. 
We part for ever, and in this obedience to the 
mandates of imperative duty, we earn the only 
alleviation of which the pain of such a sepa- 
ration is susceptible. ^V^e cannot condemn, 
even in this our first agony, the resolution of 
my father; you, as well as I, are sensible of 
the impossibility of our permanent union. 
Alas ! what has he to answer for, whose sin thus 
is the commencing point of a series of humili- 
ations and sufferings, that must in a degree 
track the existence of the being called into 
existence by a father’s crime ! 

“ Forgive— forgive, Walter, every word that 
can wound or depress you ! You know that 
there are few sufferings I would rrot undergo 

, . , .'O . ■ 

to spare you an hour’s anguish. Pity the oc- 
casional bitterness of spirit which xoill display 
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itsdfy when all that is is too vividly contrasted 
with all that anight have been! 

My letter has hut one ostensible objectj, 
and yet I have written thus long without touch- 
ing on it. I do not bid you forget me, but to 
think of me often, and mth kindness. Love ivS 
crushed for ever from the pathway of my ex- 
istence ; may yours be more blessed ! By the 
remembrance of all the hours we have spent 
together, I adjure you not to spurn the oilers 
which my father'^s billet will submit to you. 

" Let no false pride lead you to reject a kindness, 
which inflicts on him who proffers it neither 
privation nor inconvenience. Reflect, that it is 
not Colonel Hargrave, but the father of Helen 
whose exertions are to place you in a sphere 
more congenial to your habits and tastes than 
this strange world of India. Do not — do not 
add to my cup the only additional drop which 
can augment its bitterness,- Kre you reject, 
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think that you are about to tear away the last 
illusion of hope which lingers about the exist- 
ence of Helen.'" 

How often this farewell was read,^ — how wept 
overj it boots not to think on. There was a 
short note accompanying it, which for hours 
was suffered to lie unheeded on my desk. 
When I opened it, I comprehended the extent 
of Helen’s anxieties that I should not spurn the 
kindness of her father. 

“ Helen’s note, my dear young friend, will 
have convinced you, that, however imperative 
may have been the causes which have com- 
pelled me to separate you, personal dislike was 
the sentiment the farthest in the world from 
mingling with them. If the sense of individual 
merit could, in any case, have led me to disre- 
gard the first, perhaps the most rational, — of 
social prejudices, it would have done so in the 
instance which is at present inflicting so much 
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pain on all '.of: ns. Believe that next to the 
welfare of my child, is the first wish of 
my heart ; and in saying thus much, I feel 
myself bound, by every means in my power, 
to promote it. Your education, your pro- 
longed residence in England, your peculiar 
tastes, combine to render India the place in the 
world least likely to afford you such happiness 
as may be reasonably expected in the course of 
human existence. My interest in England has 
been so long dormant, from the absence of any 
efficient stimulus to its exertion, that I have a 
long arrear of claims on the favourable atten- 
tion of many influential persons at home, I 
have sufficient influence with General Vane to 
ensure his approbation of your proceeding im- 
mediately to Calcutta on leave, of your subse- 
quent resignation of the Nissam’s service,' and-. 
consequent embarkation for England. His pa- 
ternal desire for your happiness and respecta- 
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bility, both of which will, I am confident, be 
materially advanced by this step, will be a 
powerful motive with him to advance the funds 
necessary to enable you to adopt this plan. I 
shall not so far anticipate his refusal, as to say, 
that should it occur, I at least will be ready to 
meet all your wants. The General may have 
erred, — may be severe, — but in this instance I 
venture to assert that he will he just. He will 
rejoice in the certainty of such a position for 
you in England as will place you in a rank 
befitting his son, and secure such a permanent 
provision as cannot be calculated on from the 
chances of the service to which you are at 
present attached. May you enjoy all the 
happiness your high qualities so abundantly 
merit !” 

Yes ; — Helen read me rightly. My first re- 
solution was an indignant refusal to accept 
aught from him who withheld from me all I 
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coveted on earth. Helen! the sacrifice of 
pride, at least, was deserved by thee, and it 
: was;niadel- ^ 

I am at Calcutta. Even now yonder vessel 
has weighed anchor, and is dropping about for 
lier passengers. Another hour, and I shall 
have left for ever the land in which every 
blessed vision of youth has melted away ! 
With a spirit bowed down by incessant humili- 
ations, a heart seared by the most bitter diHsap- 
pointment, a judgment warped by the constant 
sense of suffering for the crime of another, a 
vspirit indignant at those conventions of society 
which reason nevertheless pronounces most 
hallowed — whatever may be my subsequent 
fate, whatever my future elevation, shall I 
for one moment forget that the burning 
lwand'^^^ :o marked me'«— that I am 

under the withering curse of illegitimacy 

'A'balfc-caste'!'' ' 




leaves; from the journal : of 
A debutante. 
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December 16th . . . . A month at sea, and 
three weeks’ sickness ! What can recompense 
such sufferings — Yes, the remembrance of 
all I have escaped, checks complaint, or at 
least it ought to check every murmur ! One of 
the seven Miss Wimples ! What a misfortune 
to inherit the privilege of being lost in a 
crowd ! Mamma’s observation, that very few 
men in the present age would venture to attack 
Jane ^he Jif t/i Miss Wimple, was 

really very correct. Happily in India I shall 
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be the o? 2 /y Miss Wimple, and, atrocious as the 
name itself is, thank Heaven there is some 
chance of changing it ! I meant to write a very 
regular diary for the amusement of comparing 
the present with the fiiture, or rather, as it 
will then be, the past with the present. But, 
monotonous as life at sea is said to be, there is 
always something to engage one’s attention ; 
and to write whilst the fit of sickness lasts is 
indeed utterly impossible. Moreover, I am 
not yet inured to all the varieties of motion to 
which this bulky floating mansion is subject ; 
to write, therefore, is not quite so easy a mat- 
ter as a mere landsman might be tempted to 
pronounce it. 

19th. I have now been some days at the 
cuddy-table, and I have looked with a very 
critical eye on the portion of the male sex 
assembled round it. Some are married, and of 
the unmarried, what an assemblage ! cadets, 
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unmannerly and over-juvenile; pert 

and — to use that expressive Scotch phrase,— 
prejinke — too full of themselves to bestow a 
thought on any other human being— these con« 
stitute the great majority of my assoGiates. T wo 
or three subalterns are more likely subjects, 
though one would hardly be tempted to ex- 
periment on them, except as a pzW/fer. How- 
eveiv nous verrofis, 

23rd» Really it is almost possible to make 
something of this Mr. Althorp, subaltern as 
he is. He is a. very presentable person, and as 
a field-officer would be much above the class of 
eiidurables. I thought once or twice I detected 
him gazing on my face with an expression in 
his own certainly indicative of anything rather 
than disapprobation. It is some consolation to 
find that I am not entirely thrown away here, 
and it might be worth while to try the effect 
of my powers of attraction on this youth, not 
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only by way of experiment but practice. I do 
not rawcA admire our captain, the skipper as 
they call him. I am told not to be too fas- 
tidious, but to put up with some vulgarity, in 
consideration of the excellent table he fur- 
nishes. It is by no means my intention to dis- 
play any of this aforesaid fastidiousness, my 
present policy certainly being to sustain the 
r(3/e of an agreeable. 

January 6‘th. Really a fortnight has passed 
on without my taking “ note of time.” I cer- 
tainly like Althorp tolerably ; but it is so dif- 
ficult to keep him in play without committing 
myself, which would be extremely imprudent. 

I know mamma would be excessively shocked 
if I were to make a match of this kind on my 
very debut in India. After a year’s trial, a 
period after which a girl’s case there may, I 
am told, be considered nearly hopeless, Althorp 
would be very well, if I could but manage mat- 
P 2 
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terS' so. as to .be sure of Mm 'There’s 

the rub r 

12th. Our society is divided iuto two par- 
ties, the civil and military ; a division, by the 
way, which I hear exists throughout India.' 
The former is beaded by Mrs. Yernon, the 
wife of a judge; the latter by Mrs. Colonel 
Harley ; I meant to stand neuter, but by some 
unaccountable means, Althorp has drawn me 
over to enlist under the banners of Mrs. Har- 
ley, and to look daggers at all the allies of 
Mrs. Vernon. The captain has rendered him- 
self extremely obnoxious by showing on every 
occasion a preference for the civil party — a 
proceeding he considers excellent policy, as he 
fancies it will secure him the patronage of the 
most influential part of the community. It is 
curious that some of the military on board are 
decided Vernojiites ; I suppose it may be 
traced to the operation of the same principle. 
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After allj the rivalry is rather amusing, and 
serves admirably well pour passer le temps, 

20th. PFe, the military, have issued a news- 
paper, intending to circulate one weekly. It is 
an admiraHe vehicle for satire and covert 
attacks ; I wonder what the captain thought 
of the leading article? I know Althorp is the 
author, although he has not confessed it to me ; 
I can trace him in every line ; and I have lieard 
so many of his indignant remarks on the enor- 
mities permitted by the captain amongst some 
of the juniors on board, that I have not a 
douht to whom it is to be attributed. Of course 
I say nothing, as it is explicitly understood 
that the editor only is to be aware of the 
author of the several articles. I shall copy here 
w^liat most struck me ; it will hereafter serve 
at least as a 
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Hints to Indians about to make the voyage 
Home, 

not deluded by the impression that 
the first requisites of a pleasant voyage, are 
a swift-sailing ship and a sumptuous table ; 
or that a string of exalted names ensmes good 
society or even decorum. It would be well if 
captains of trading vessels remembered not 
only that they are to exhibit decency of man- 
ners themselves, but^ are absolutely bound, in 
their capadtj of masters of the house^ to enforce 
correct conduct in all their passengers. The 
principle of non-interference, which some con- 
sider their wisest policy, is not an error only, 
but a selfish desire of securing the approba- 
tion of all parties ; and indeed, in certain cases, 
this desire may be deemed criminal. From a 
table which numbers amongst its guests re* 
fined and elegant females, deprived of their 
natural protectors, the slightest latitude of 
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conversation, oiigbt to be rigorously exbluded ; 
the president of it oiiglit to feel that he owes 
more to female delicacy than to rank ; and that 
it is his duty to check licentious remarks, even 
if they be uttered by a peer. He is bound to 
exercise such a degree of surveillancey as shall 
secure his passengers of the gentler sex from 
the assaults of vulgar ribaldry and coarse pro- 
fligacy. A gentlewoman ought to be protected 
from the possibility of having her ears assailed 
by the orgies of the juniors amongst the male 
part of the passengers, and by such unre^ 
strained conversation as would not be ven- 
tured upon even within the precincts of a well- 
regulated boarding-house. It is atrocious in a 
man to affect to shut his eyes on enormities of 
which he so well knows the existence, and to 
interpose no shield between the delicacy of a 
virtuous woman and the profligacy of unman- 
nerly young men. He owes more, to the dig- 
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nity of virtue than to the power of rank, and 
he ought to learn, that the patronage of the 
latter offers no equivalent to the indignation 
raised, in every manly breast, at the insults 
sustained by the latter when under his pro- 
tection. 

“ Why the table of a ship should be a 
theatre for the display of ill-breeding, and a 
disregard of all the regulations by which civi- 
lized society exists elsewhere, is an enigma 
which not (Edipus could solve. Why, pre- 
suming on the weakness, the ignorance, or the 
vice, of two or three half-educated women, 
profligacy should overleap the bouifdaries of 
restraint, and expose its unutterable grossness, 
to others pure as the unsullied snow, and pos- 
sibly of high mental cultivation, may be ex- 
plained by the propensity of human nature 
to evil, which, ‘ paullo momento HHc impel- 
Utur.' But the commander of a vessel can 
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check these abominations^ and if he refrain 
from exerting the mlutary influence of his po- 
sitioii, from the apprehension of weakening his 
interest with the offenders, it were to be wished 
that he felt his incompetency to become the 
temporary guardian of unprotected women, 
and made his vessel the vehicle for such only 
as had an assurance of safety in the presence of 
husbands or fathers/’. ^ v . . . • 

‘^^Beavo!” was the acclaim” of all our 
party when the article was read. The captain 
was not present, but I am quite sure he is well 
aware of all that passes — greatly to the dis- 
credit of his discretion for-— certainly where 
ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 

14th February .“What an idiot Althorp is, 
after all! to take advantage of this day, the 
much-hackneyed Saint Yalentine, to send me 
a regular declaration ! so formal and explicit 
too as to render evasion impossible I If this 
, F 5 . 
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be the right rule of military proceediogj com- 
mend me to it ! Heaven and mamma forgive 
me ! I feel terribly out of sorts when I avow 
that, being taken by surprise, I had nothing left 
for it but to accept the wretch ! I think he has 
grown uglier and more disagreeable ever since. 
A subaltern, forsooth ! However, if all I have 
heard of India, be true, his means are ample ; 
and, as to rank, why that comes in time. As he 
himself observes, gray hairs are the only qua- 
lification essentially necessary for your colonel, 
and the youngest cadet of the army has a 
right to calculate on that sublime rank and 
all the honours thereunto appertaining. 

20th. — I have had a good many conversations 
with Althorp, and he does not seem to consider 
India quite the paradise of this earth. I wish I 
knew a little more about it. It is astonishing 
how little the British public generally under- 
stand concerning this the most extensive, and 
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perhaps the most important, of their colonies. 
Mrs. Vernon seems to sneer amazingly when I 

and Altliorp are pacing the deck arm-in-arm. 
I am sure I shall hate the whole class of 

civilians heartiljj if this woman be at all a fair 
specimen of their merits. Aithorp warns me to 
expect no great amiability amongst themj and 
congratulates himself incessantly that^ his 
regiment being in the field, he is little likely 
to come within the sphere of them at present. 
After all, perhaps, I have been too hasty in 
deciding with regard to Aithorp; and mamma 
was so indefatigable in warning me not to get 
into an entanglement on board. Sometimes I 
wish— however, there is a fate in these things, 
and who can withstand it ?— If Sophia comes 
out, I shall not forget to warn her against simi- 
lar folly. What could possess me ! 

, : : 28 tln I think Aithorp has- a worse temper 
than: I suspectec^^^ He cannotf endure that I 
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should even appear, far less be^ interested with 
any man's conversation but his own* I wish 
he would understand that he does not quite 
monopolize all the wit and wisdom of this 
goodly world, and if \\^ will be less agreeable 
than other people, lie must expect to find his 
presence less courted. I have a great mind to 
quarrel with him. However, it is lucky that 
I have it in my power to manage that at any 
time. Feeling that I am within reach of free- 
dom, I can be contented to wear my shackles a 
little longer. Shackles ? what a word I To be 
sure there is no necessity for disguising matters 
in my own journal, and after all they are 
shackles. Just fourteen days since I accepted 
him ! I fear, after all, I am naturally incon- 
stant. Am I quite certain that I ever cared 
the least in the world for Althorp? A ship 
is a bad place for an unoccupied heart. It is 
too much within the power of circumstance. 
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blind contact, and the strong necessity of 
loving." 

ISIarch .5th.— Thank Heaven it is all off be- 
tween Althorp and me. He gave himself so 
many ridiculous airs, because I persisted in 
repeating some favourite passages from Lalla 
Rookh to Mr. Harden, who is only about 
twice as handsome, clever, and agreeable, as 
himself, and in the civil service to boot. I 
told him, that of all the dramatic characters 1 
recollected, that of Abomelique was least to 
my taste, and, if he thought fit to enact it con- 
stantly, it struck me that we were not so per- 
fectly suited to each other as might be de- 
sirable. He made me a low bow, and express- 
ed his cordial acquiescence, whereupon a final 
adieu followed of course. He showed more 
.spirit on the occasion than I exactly anticipat- 
ed, and I thought he looked better than I had 
ever before seen him, as he turned away from 
me. Thus ends Jlirtalion thejirsl. 


■;i 
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20tli — Mr. Harden is a stupid brute. I 
overheard him mimicking my style and manner 
to a crowd of Cadets this morning. The 
wretch!— I wish we were landed. Althorp 
never speaks to me, and the days are insuf- 
ferably dull— all twin-brothers- — I detest the 
sea. This has been a most tedious voyage, 
hardly diversified even by a gale. 

April 2nd.— Three days since I landed at 
Madras. What a picturesque effect the place 
has, as the ship nears the land ! How unlike 
the dark mass of smoky buildings which con- 
stitutes mighty London. There was a terrific 
surf when I left the ship; however, the Mus- 
soolah boat carried me safely through it. 
Another curious little boat rowed alongside of 
US, looking merely like two planks, called a 
catamaran; in answer to my inquiry, why it 
kept so near us, I received the agreeable intel- 
ligence, that it was to pick up the passengers 
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of the Mussoolali boat, in case of accidents, 
which are of frequent occurrence. No wonder, 
when one looks at the foaming surf. I was 
very much delighted with the picturesque ap- 
pearance of the Asiatics, in their variety of 
turbans and garb altogether. The houses of 
the purest white, standing in gardens, and sur- 
rounded by cocoa and palmira trees, have a 
very imposing effect. A carriage was in wait- 
ing for me on the beach, intelligence of my 
arrival having been conveyed to my brother 
and sister-in-law, as soon as the ship anchored. 

I quite expected to have entered a palanquin, 
and was rather disappointed in finding a fine 
English barouche in attendance. My brother 
says, I shall have quite enough of palanquin 
travelling before I have been many years in 
India, and he advises me to be in no baste to 
commence. They certainly have a very novel 
effect, as the bearers run along with them, 
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Uttering a wild, but not very unpleasiiig cry. 
My European feelings were somewhat shocked 
to see the men under the poles, but I am told 
no class of the Indian community are more 
contented with their station than palanquin 
boys, or have, generally, an easier life. Pitv 
an English porter,"’ said my brother. These 
men are well paid, well fed, and two-thirds 
of their time idle. A labourer in England 
has incomparably a harder life than the most 
laborious Indian you are ever likely to see, 
and considering their relative wants, not a 
tithe of the means of supplying them. Before 
Englishmen rave about improving the condi- 
tion of these Asiatics, let them bestir them- 
selves to increase the comforts of their teeming 
population at home.” I do not understand 
the subject, but I confess this sounds strangely 
to my ears at present. 

oth. — Since my arrival we have had daily a 
bevy of morning visiters, all evidently bent on 
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ascertaining the precise dimensions of the de- 
butante. How soon one detects the want of 
cordiality existing between the two servicesj — 
civil and military ! They seem perpetually at 
issue on points of precedence, a thing so often 
entirely overlooked in the best English society. 
My brother, being a barrister, ^nd of course 
belonging to neither party, may be considered 
as nearly impartial as any man can be, taking 
into account that everybody is influenced in a 
degree by private partialities and personal 
friendships. He says the root of the evil is, 
that the civil servant is overpaid^ the military 
underpaid^ and, until the loaves and fishes are 
more equally distributed, arrogance on the one 
side, and jealousy on the other, will always 
exist. I have seen some of all sorts, and I 
shall endeavour to paint their portraits here, 
that I may not forget what were my first im- 
pressions. 

Imagine an Indian dandy ! — The alfectations 
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of fiBe people at home are mere niatter-of-facts 
common, sensible proceedings, in comparison 
with the caricature Pelhamisms exhibited 
here. I write under the immediate influence 
of a visit from one of this most detestable 
species, just arrived from a remote station. 
Imagine a man, tall as one of the Brobdignags, 
with an immense shock-head of red hair, and 
freckled so closely that not even a mosquito 
can set its foot in the intervals between the 
spots. Behold him entering the room, stride 
— stride — stride, — stretching himself to his ut- 
most latitude on a chair, and the conversation 
commences. 

Have you had a pleasant march 
**Why, for a bore of the kind, much as 
usual, I believe.” 

Rather warm towards its termination, I 
apprehend,” 


« Why, rather much so.” 
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A pause — d uring which my sister-in-law 
fidgets amazingly, being unable to produce any 
thiug jific enough for the occasion. To excuse 
the unseasonable silence, she remarks that 

the excessive heat of the weather, has a 
strong tendency to make people dull and 
stupid.’*’ 

^^Yes; ’tis impossible to talk. Snoring is 
the only tolerable way of getting through the 
twenty-four hours.” 

I stared, and J fancy ^ blushed. My sister- 
in-law only smiled, and changed the subject. 

You are last from — ?” she inquired. 

Is it a pleasant station ?” 

might have been, but unfortunately, 
when the world was pronounced gooc? es- 
caped notice,”— the jest, however, was rather 
more profane than I can persuade myself to 
transcribe. 

My sister-in-law tried another detour. 
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I wish: we .heard of r ship’s arriving* We 
are sadly in want of new books. The Water- 
witch’ was amongst the lasts and, I 'suppose 
in England, by this, time,, it is, almost out of 
date."'' 

Ah !— posMbly., ■ I .never read . books. As 
William Pitt said, I read. men. " \Books spoil 
the eyes, and are besides' amaziiigiy , stupid,-^ 
nine times out of ten a perfect bote. 1: donk 

patronize books.” 

I pitied' my sister-in-law, who by this' time 
was evidently.; at' fault. I , took courage, there- 
fore, and rushed to the rescue. 

Have ..you ' heard^ o.ii ' what , evening we „ are 
to have the pleasure of witnessing this ama- 
teur performance so much talked of?” 

Really no ; it is quite beyond me. They 
cant act here, I believe.” 

I was silenced. My sister, grateful for my 
attempted aid, came to my relief. 

“ Have you heard that the Subsidiary Force 
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of Jaliiali is ordered to hold itself in readi- 
ness to, march' at an honr’s^n 

A complete hoax, upon my honour ! They 
said there was a row somewhere; — idle people 
exhaust their diilness in inventions of this kind. 
They serve to pass away the time.” 

My intelligence comes from the depart- 
^. nient of the Quarter-master-general, and I am 
tempted to put some faith in it, I assure 
you” 

Perhaps that troublesome old fellow, the 
Nizam, is dying, and the rascals may give us 
some annoyance. I have no objection. One 
is sure of two or three line steps at least, in 
case of a row, and moreover, I have a Captain 
with the force. I wish the other four were 
with him. How distressingly hot ! Why 
don’t you use a punkah ? Have the doors 
closed by all means, — good morning !” and the 
coxcomb bowed himself out. 



specimen of a class not very uncommon,” 
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said my sister-in-law. “The man is so pos- 
sessed with a conviction of the extent of his 
own attractions, that he will not think it ne- 
cessary to have recourse to stratagem in the 
step he meditates. He will think to carry yoti 
by a coup-de-main: expect his proposal to- 
morrow.” 

6th. — It has been raacle. Rejected of course. 
It is curious that ridicule always attends a man 
here who meets with a misfortune of this kind. 
In, the barbarous 0^5 into which the English 
residents fall in this part of the world, they 
call it, getting a juwaiib^^^' or being Jw- 
waubedJ^'* I was really rejoiced to inflict the 
mortification in the present instance. 

9th.— With all his feeling for the military, 
my brother has persuaded me not to think of 
marrying into that class. He says, those who 
are high enough in the service to be eligible 
are too knowing to be caught, and the rest 
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of course one is better ivithout. No girl who 
comes to this country unmarried needs affect 
to conceal her real object ; every tongue de- 
clares it to be matrimony^ and the idea of any 
other motive bringing a spinster to this land 
is deservedly scouted as absurd. I saw Al- 
thorp at a public ball given by the Governor 
last night. Luckily he did not dance in the 
same quadrille as myself avoidance therefore 
was easy. He was talking with an air of con- 
fidence to a group of militaireSi and 5 by the 
direction of their eyes, I am pretty certain ,I 
was the subject of comment. With all my 
heart;— the venom of a subaltern can never 
reach me, 

12th. — My brother has spoken to me on the 
subject of my unfortunate flirtation with Al- 
thorp. He has convinced me that its indis- 
cretion was unpardonable. It appears that it 
is now furnishing the nine days’ wonder of the 
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Presidency.: I find- that the intelligence, did 
not proceed' -from Althorp^- but - from two ^-o 
three of the other passengers. ■ How imperti- 
nent ! I suppose,- AI thorp has -furnished ; a 
commentary- on- the -text, .What a stupid thing 
is an entanglement on board ! 

14th. — Althorp called on my brother this 

-k 

morning. How very presumptuous ! Luckily 
an order had been issued for a “ »ot at home'"' 
My sister has now given a general direction 
never to aiimii that gentleman w\\Qn he is at 
the door. “ Suppose, ma’am,” said the butler, 
“ plenty palanquin, plenty carriage, all stand 
in the compound, how can I say, mistress not 
at home, suppose one gentleman come ?" What 
a stupid wretch ! My sister had great diffi- 
culty in making the man understand, that it 
was quite as desirable to offend the Saih in 
question as to conciliate him. By the by, 
when we reprove a native for his habitual dis- 
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regard of truth, I wonder our couscience never 
admonishes us of the fatal force of 

15 th. — A grand ball given by ■ the Honour- 
able Mr. •—----5 one of the Members of CounciL 
A very gay affair, if not pre-eminently elegant. 
What a pity that some spirit of the air does 
not whisper to the ladies of this presidency 
that finery is not fashion, and that a profusion 
of jewels and elegance are not always com- 
patible. It is astonishing that, in a climate 
where very few people can eat, the board should 
gi'oan under such a hecatomb of offerings to 
the appetite. I suppose it is intended to sa- 
tisfy the eye, since it is not necessary that any 
other organ should be gratified. My brother 

whispered to me at supper, that Mrs. ^ the 

wife of a distinguished military official, and — 
a half-caste, was decidedly bosky / Gracious 
heaven I what a state of society ! When I 
expressed my astonishment, my brother whis- 
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pered that an initiation at Cheltenham would 
have prepared me for the enormities of India, 
Alas, the times are changed ! My father was 
then too affluent to send me to that empoiiuni 
of Indians, and deemed not that my lot was 
to be cast amongst them. Cheltenham for 
the daughter of a man of fashion and fortune ! 
— Ye gods ! 

19 th. — Three offers of marriage. Girls who 
wear the willow, or are mi psu passees^ should 
emigrate to these eastern regions without loss 
of time. It is astonishing what a dearth of 
females exists in the market at this moment. 
Yet there are one or two extant, who have 
exhibited themselves these five years- without 
success. But what horrors are they ! I am told 
that if they were to travel to the up-country 
stations, even they would escape the sorrows 
of celibacy. Mevenons a nos moutons. My 
adorers of to-day were a captain of cavalry, 
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an assistant judge, and an old Member of 
Council If I ever allowed iasiTe to guide me, 
I should hardly have dismissed the first ; but, 
ill the nineteenth century, women are too wise 
to submit the reins of prudence to the guidance 
of passion. The second was a man who, 
though not so committed as to be out of so- 
ciety, is at least under suspicion, and certainly 
not eligible for a debutante : with regard to 
the third there was more hesitation, lly sis- 
ter-in-law openly advocated his cause, — spoke 
of the pleasures of precedence, and the delights 
procurable by wealth. My brother was silent, 
which with him may be construed always into 
tacit consent However, I could 7iot bring 
myself to accept him, having three insurmount- 
able objections, — age, person, and manner. 
When he has provided himself with an entire 
change on these points, I may bring myself to 
think I have acted unwisely; but not till then. 
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I can understand tiow tte meaning of the alle- 
gory that Jupiter gained Danae in the shape 
of & golden shower. It has found an entrance 
into towers quite as inaccessible otherwise as 
her’s. 

May 20th.— No advantageous partie as yet. 
I should have thought I had plenty of time 
before me, but my sister-in-law seems to he of 
a very different opinion. Perhaps she finds 
my presence a restraint on the indulgence of 
her own peculiar tastes. My brother always 
recals to me a verse in Genesis, “ Now Moses 
was the meekest man on the face of the earth.” 
This is a distinction which, I hope, will never 
be possessed by mp husband. 

June 1st. — How tired I am of journalizing at 
this dreadful season ! If it were not for the 
timely rains of the little monsoon, as people 
call it in distinction from the great monsoon 
at the end of the year, it seems as if the dry 
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and parched earth would be burnt up. Yet 
I am told this is not the most unhealthy season. 
That occurs when, after the rains, vegetation 
decays, and the air is filled with noisome ex- 
halations. 

6th.— My rejected swain, the Member of 
Council, gave a splendid entertainrnent this 
day, to which the very elite of the Presidency 
■were invited. It is a pity he is so exceedingly 
disagreeable, for I have not seen a better con- 
ducted establishment since I caine to this 
country. How much deference his rank ob- 
tains ! Indeed all the homage paid him must 
be attributed to that alone, for he has no per- 
sonal claim to it. Althorp is, I think, my evil 
genius. He was present on this occasion, and 
the expressive sneer on his very detestable face 
made me receive the attentions which my an- 
tique lover was profuse in bestowing on me, 
with ten-fold greater pleasure. It is something 
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to feel one’sself queen of a fete, let who may 
be the donor. I cannot help fancying that I 
shared the deference paid to our host. After 
all, perhaps I am too fastidioiiSj and he may 
not be so inordinately disgusting. 

19th. — I find the whole Presidency expects 
a union between me and my antique. My 
brother admonishes me, that the manner in 
which I accepted his attentions at the gala 
absolutely given to me has fully committed me 
in the eyes of every prudent person. My sis- 
ter-in-law hints that Althorp’s aiFair, already 
so much talked of, will receive ten-fold corro- 
boration from my coquetry in the present in- 
stance. I meant nothings I swear. However— 

25th. — No; I cannot submit to be shunned 
by the whole male community as a professed 
jilt, and, after all, women have married men a 
hundred times more disagreeable than this, on 
less temptation ; and, as my sister-in-law insi-^ 
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nuates^ not asserts^ the second chance is always 
worth something. 

29th. — I haiJ'e accepted this honourable old 
man ! Welh I must go through with it now. 
Adieu, my journal ! I shall never have courage 
to wTite another page. Talk of the abomi- 
nations of the Suttee, indeed What is that 
sacrifice to this ? 


■ ■/ 
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“ In a word, Mr. Lumley,^’ said Colonel Fer- 
rarton to his Adjutant, I beg I may be im- 
portuned no more on this subject ; my mind is 
quite made up ; the discipline of the corps is 
going to ruin, sir, and an example must be 
made. We are already marked at army head- 
quarters, and my first object is to retrieve the 
character of the regiment.” 

Doubtless, sir ; but justice,” the Adjutant 
was beginning — Justice T interrupted the 
Colonel. You will not, I trust, Mr. Lumley, 
so far forget the respect due to me as 3’^our 
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commanding officer, as to insinuate that I am \ 

' unjust. What in the name of common sense j 

would 3mu have, sir I gave the man a court- ; 

martial ; the investigation of the charges 
against him has occupied two days. I trust j 

V' • 1 I 

you will allow that it has been a patient and s 

able one. And what has been the result ? His 
; guilt has been unquestionably established, and ? 

( sentence has been passed on him, which will I 

assuredly be carried into eiffect to-morrow f 

morning, at a quarter past gun-fire precisely.’’ | 

Pardon me, sir ; not I think unquestionably j 

established,” persisted Mr. Lumley. If such 
had been my opinion, I had not intruded ? 

so perseveringly as his intercessor. I doubt j 

P not you have carefully read the minutes of the | 

evidence recorded, and have detected the glar- | 

: ing discrepancies in the statements made by j 

[ the two principal witnesses for the prosecution. ] 

I I 

; Those two witnesses also, it must be remern- J 

’ G 5 

I'* 

I 

I 
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bered, have long been at open enmity with 
the prisoner, and the vindictive spirit of a 
Mussulmaum will lead him greater lengths in 
its gratification than perjury ; a crime of such 
daily occurrence in this benighted land that it 
has, as you are well aware, almost ceased to 
be odious amongst the natives/’ 

I can hear no more, sir, ” said Colonel 
Ferrarton impatiently. I conclude the court 
have had sufficient opportunity of investigating 
all the particulars of the case, and their sen- 
tence, as I have said before, is sufficient evi- 
dence of the effect produced on their minds/’ 

I cannot even yet give up the point,” 
replied Mr, Lumley earnestly. Let me im- 
plore you to reflect for an instant on the pre- 
judices of the Eajpoot caste, and to consider 
that Cassee Sing’s haughty refusal to make 
any defence left his judges no choice in their 
decision. I think you will find this circum- 



stance insisted on in their recommendation ot 
him to your mercy. His former exc^ent cha- 
racter also cannot be entirely without weight, 
and, I confess, I am hardly surprised that one 
of his caste should disdain to rebut an accusa- 
tion of theft, a charge that, it never would have 
occurred to my imagination, even his bitterest 
enemies would have ventured to prefer against 
him His whole bearing is that of a proud 
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at which, I confess, I for one am not am- 
bitious of arriving. A fine set of features will 
then be more than a mere letter of recommeii- 
dation ; they will be found to tiie full as ser- 
viceable as a letter of credit on any bank in 
Europe. But a truce to nonsense, for which I 
have neither leisure nor inclination I Have you 
seen this man, — the prisoner, — Cassee Sing as 
you call him 

I have, sir.’’’ 

Since his trial or before?’’’ 

“ Both ! — there was no order against it, I 
believe/’ 

Of course, not. However, I think you 
would have shown a sober discretion, to speak 
the least of it, by withholding so extraordinary 
an exhibition of the interest you take in this 
criminal. You have already, I believe, on more 
than one occasion, incurred unfavourable no- 
tice, not to use a stronger word, for similar 
conduct. Trust, me, lir, the era for enlighten- 
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ing the natives has not yet arrived, and if it 
were, I fear you will find it almost beyond 
y3iir» powers to establish the golden age 
amongst them. 

My conduct, sir, such as it is, so far as 
regards the people of this country, has never 
yet inflicted one pang oh my conscience, and 
until its voice sanctions the unfawurable 7iotice 
to which you have been pleased to allude, I 
doubt whether 1 shall ever bring myself to 
regret any part of it/ None knows better than , 
yourself, sir, the source in which originated 
those representations that led to comments I 
cannot imagine I deserved, and as those cen- 
sures were publicly retracted, and a stigma 
afBxed on my accuser, pardon me if I venture 
to believe that even you, Cblonel, on calm 
consideration, will be inclined to think that the 
allusion you have just made might have been 
forborne.” 

Well, well, perhaps I was warm,” re- 
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turned Colonel Ferrarton hastily, for he had 
tact enough to perceive he had somewhat ex- 
ceeded the limits to which even military pre- 
rogative extends. The fact is, Mr. Lumley, 
from some cause or other the men seem in- 
fluenced by a conviction that, whatever may be 
the nominal positions in which you and I stand 
relatively to each other, you are in fact com- 
mandant, and I a cipher, placed at the head 
of the corps for ornament'*s sake only. Such a 
state of opinion, sir, is favourable to neither of 
us, and I have firmly resolved to remove the 
causes of it. I am made of somewhat sterner 
stuff than ’iny predecessor, and, in one word, 
will not only seem, but ie, commanding officer 
of my own regiment.'^’ 

Mr. Lumley bowed, and conquered a smile. 

« And what might be the nature of your 
last conference with Cassee Sing?’’ enquired 
Colonel Ferrarton. Not, I trust, to inspire 
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him with any hope that your influence, great 
as it deservedly must be, would be suflicient to 
ensure his escape on this occasion ?” 

A flush passed over the young man’s brow, 
either excited by the sneer or the insinuation 
of his superior. » My visits, sir, had no such 
object. Their purpose was a desire of ascer- 
taining whether I could elicit from the man 
himself anything that could tend to throw a 
light on what I still must venture to consider 
a very intricate business.’^ 

" And your object was not gained said 
the Colonel, with an appearance of greater 
exultation than circumstances seemed to call 
for. 

I regret to say it was 7iot, Cassee Sin os* 
appears to have folded himself in a gloomy 
resolution to bear all that may be inflicted 
without complaint ; and, as he has disdained to 
prove the innocence he has asserted, to endure 
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every consequence of his refusal. I have long 
known the man, and I do not scruple to avow, 
that I have esteemed the strength of his char 
racter. Elevation of sentiment, sir, is not ne- 
cessarily confined to people of a more westerly 
origin. In his present mood, I think him 

dangerous.’*’ ^ 

*‘What? Of power to excite a mutiny 
perhaps, — or to enact over again the Veiloie 
tragedy?” said Colonel Ferrarton with a deeper 
sneer than before. Dangerous as he may be, 
we will however venture to encounter him, 
and I almost suspect our weapons will be able 
to tame even that elevation of diaracter which 
you so greatly admire. We will, with your 
permission, keep such a scrutiny over him as 
so doughty a hero may require at our hands, 
and find our safety in our caution. You will 
insert the order for a punishment parade of 
the regiment to-morrow morning, preceded of 
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course by the finding of the Court and 
sentence. There is nothing more, 

Mr. Liimley: good morning to you, sir,’’ and 
Lumley bowed and retired. 


The day broke ; the gun had pealed, and the 
whole regiment was assembled. Lumley walked 
his charger to and fro in front of the line, 
the cloud on his brow was 'vdsible to alL 
significant glances were exchanged amongst the 
sipahis, indicative of their conviction that 
evident sadness originated in his sym 
wdth a favourite disgraced. They had not 
power to penetrate the- deeper workings of 
Lumley’s mind, — the ebb and flow of the un- 
resting tide that moves for ever in the human 
heart He knew well the lofty pride tb 
characterises the Rajpoot tribe generally, and 
he had keenly observed the workings 
Cassee Sing’s spirit as an individual. 
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Was versed also in the history of this race, 
and he recollected many instances in which 
self-immolation had been the means of escape 
from threatened di^race* He anticipated 
therefore a far bloodier catastrophe than 
that which the regiment was now assembled 
to witness. He was impressed with a firm be- 
lief, that Cassee Sing would be found to have 
prevented by suicide the degradation that im- 
pended over liim. 

His anticipations were not, however, realized* 
Colonel Ferratton appeared on the ground, 
and, not many minutes after, the prisoner was 
visible under the escort of the appointed guard, 
Lumley looked earnestly into his countenance, 
and he saw the same immoveable expression of 
resolute endurance which Cassee Sing had ex- 
hibited since the result of his trial was made 
known to him. To one accustomed to the 
changes of an Asiatic complexion, the pallor 
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of his cheek was sufficiently evident, and the 
compressed lip and inflated nostril were not 
imsuited to the gleam , of fire which at intervals 
burnt in his eye. He was conducted to his 
place, and the usual forms of reading the 
charges and the sentence having been observed, 
the punishment commenced. It needs not to 
follow it through all the disgusting details. It 
is sufficient to notice, that not one cry escaped 
the sufferer. Those unfortunately accustomed 
to witness Hindus generally undergoing this 
punishment that are sensible their sympathy 
is diminished by the loud and . unmanly 
yells of the culprit. In this instance all was 
silent as death, and even Colonel Ferrarton, 
with all his notions of military discipline, and 
his prejudices against the prisoner personally, 
was compelled to allow that Gassee Sing was no 
flinch er, but bore the pain as became a man 
and a soldier. 
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The barbarous scene over, the Rajpoot was 
sent as usual to hospital. In due time the 
surgeon reported him recovered^ and previously 
to his assuming his usual duties, he attended, 
by order, at Colonel FerrartonV quarters, and 
received s uch advice and in str uctions for Ms 
future guidance as the commandant deemed 
best adapted to his peculiar character and cir- 
cumstances. 

Cassee Sing listened with a patient air and 
a downcast eye. But when the Imrangoe was 
finished, he poured on bis Colonel the full fire 
of a glance that seemed to have as much power 
of scathing as the red lightning. 

Colonel Ferrarton quailed for a moment, but 
no longer. He was alive instantly to the in- 
solence of even that mute defiance, and he 
concluded the interview with this brief exhor- 
tation: — Let the past warn you, Cassee Sing. 
No insolence will I suffer to pass unnoticed 
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and impunishecf. Perform duties like a 
good soldierj and endeavour, by your future 
conduct, to wipe away the stain you have 
brought on yourself. Remember, that theft 
is a crime I will never allow to be perpetrated 
with impunity. Take heed to yourself, there- 
fore ; I shall have an eye on you, and depend, 
that you have yet suffered but a tithe of what 
will be inflicted, if you again offend."’’ 

The eye of Cassee Sing again poured its full 
tide of fire on the Colonel. It lasted but an 
instant, and, as he withdrew it, a smile gather- 
ed on his dosed lips. If it attracted the at- 
tention of Colonel Ferrarton, it was but for a 
moment ; in the next, the Rajpoot had made 
the usual lowly Asiatic salam, and had re- 
treated. 


Cassee Sing had deserted. 

This was in the report of the succeeding 
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morning- "Whon Im should have heeii on the 
relief of the main -guard, he was not to be 
found. Not a trace of former occupation re- 
mained in his hut; it seemed that he had 
found satisfaction in destroying every indica- 
tion that it had once been his abode. 

Search was made— not the less vigorous, be- 
cause Colonel Ferrarton felt his own personal 
dignity involved in the discovery of the deserter. 
He uttered a thousand vows of the punishment 
that should surely attend his return ; vows 
breathed to empty air, for party after party 
came back from the useless pursuit, and had 
found no trace of Cassee Sing. And days and 
weeks intervened, and he ceased almost to be 
remembered. 


It "'as a bright moonlight night, towards 
the middle of April, when, though the parching- 
hot winds had not as yet scorched the earth, the 
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days were sufficiently oppressive to render the 
midnight air a desirable refreshment to the 
sleepless European sojourner in India. Colo- 
nel Ferrarton was now at a picturesque spot^ 
towards the summit of a ghaut, some fifteen 
miles from the garrison where his regiment was 
cantoned. He had a magnificent array of 
tents pitched for the accommodation of himself 
and his family, and he was more than ordi- 
narily gratified by the change of scene, since 
the design of his short journey was so fully 
answered in the recovery of his eldest-born, 
from a lingering and inexplicable indisposition. 

He was a fair and lovely boy ; the more 
masculine image of a wife adored by a devoted 
husband- He had numbered hardly six sum- 
mers, and parental fondness had thus long re- 
tarded the period, which was reluctantly allow- 
ed to be at hand, when he should sail to 
more genial shores of England, for the neces- 
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sary strengthening of his constitution. Colonel 
Ferrarton had excused this fond lingering to 
himself, by dwelling on the precocious develop- 
ment of his boy's intellect, which repaid so 
amply the culture already bestowed on it, 
that a year’s delay might well be allow’ed, when 
it was remembered how great was the child’s 
aptitude. Nature had given him a spirit no 
less lively than it was intelligent. The young 
antelope bounded not more gaily than that 
joyous child ; he had not drooped beneath the 
scorching wind; nor withered in the fever- 
damps of the monsoon ; the very elements had 
setmed to cherish him. Such at least had been 
the thought of the partial father’s heart, as 
day after day he had watched with delight 
the unfaded rose that bloomed on the cheek 
of his first-born, the undimmed lustre that 
sparkled in the glance of his brilliant eye. 


But sickness, the destroyer, had at length 
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bracing air of the hills. Success appeared 
to have attended the experiment. His laugh, 
wild and free, once more gladdened the hearts 
of his parents, and they ventured again to in- 
dulge those dreams in his behalf which look so 
far into the future ; from which neither warn- 
ing nor trial ever entirely weans the spirit of a 
human being. 

It was a bright and beautiful midnight, and 
the stars were walking along the heavens in 
their glory. The step of Colonel Ferrarton was 
firm, and his head erect, and his spirit buoy- 
ant, as his brow cooled beneath the influence of 
the night-breeze. If ever man felt secure from 
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the approach of danger, ^ it was this man. His 
very soul glowed,,,, within him beneath one of 
those influences which form part of the bur- 
den of the mystery of all this unintelligible 
world.’' As he. glanced ';, upon his backward 
course, even memory appeared in hues hardly 
less bright than those of hope. Nor let it be 
supposed that his delusion w^as beyond that 
often dazzling mortal view. He had passed 
through his career with unspotted honour, and 
he bore an unblemished name. And, notwith- 
standing the instance which first introduced him 
here, he was not a cruel man, not a harsh officer. 
He had peculiar prejudices, and was extremely 
tenacious of his official dignity. Beyond the 
sphere of these, he was a brave officer and an 
honourable gentleman. 

And, involved in his own bright dreams, he 
paced far beyond the lines of his encampment, 
and was roused to recollection only by the 
falling of a dark shadow aross his path. 
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He was startled, as his eye rested on a human 
being, pausing so as to prevent his progress. 
He had no weapon in his hand, and he could 
distinctly trace the outline of the muscular 
figure before him, as it stood naked to the 
loins, thrown out in strong relief from the mass 
of light that lay over the back-ground. There 
was no turban on his brow, and his long locks 
hung in elf-like disorder over his sable neck 
and face; and his eyes glared from behind 
them, dark and terrible as the flash of the 

tiger’s on the unprepared traveller. 

Colonel Ferrarton’s first instinct was retreat, 
but he had no sooner turned with a view of 
effecting this object, than the form, anticipat- 
mg his intentions, wheeled round, and again 
stayed his progress. Thus baffled, Colonel 
Ferrarton spoke in the language of the country, 

— “ Kah hi ?—con hi turn " what is it who ' 

ai*e; you 
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The man planted his foot more firmly, and 
threw back his lofty head. As he did so, his 
thick locks fell from his face, and displayed a 
countenance not to be mistaken, even in that un- 
certain light.-“ Do you know me now ? or must 
I tell you, that I am the scourged, trampled, 
mangled slave, Cassee Sing, the Rajpoot * 

Even the heart of the brave soldier quailed. 
Let it be remembered, that he was without 
weapon of any kind, and his practised eye saw 
the creiss* of the Hindoo fastened in his cum- 
merbund.t He knew well the depth of the 
degradation inflicted, and was prepared to calcu- 
late largely on the extent of the atonement 
that would be demanded. But how could he 
measure the depth of the burning thirst of 
vengeance which was raging in the breast of 
the Asiatic? How could he dream— but we 
will not anticipate. 

* Dagger. t Waistband. 
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“ I shall not injure you,” pursued Cassee 
feing, for the Colonel spoke not. “ Not a hair 
of your head shall be plucked by my hand. I 
need not yoM — but yoMrs.” 

Colonel Ferrarton started as at the hiss of the 
deadly cobra. A horrible apprehension seized 
him. He looked towards his tents, but all 
there wore the aspect of safety. The Hindoo 

seemed to penetrate his thoughts “Hope 

nothing,” said he, with the frightful coolness 
of a determination that was beyond the reach 
of circumstances. “ My hand has been within 
already, and the arrow has shot its victim. So 
far you have numbered pangs, falling one by 
one, as the stripes on my body, and partly I 
have paid the debt I owe you. Go, and meet the 
visitor even now brooding within the walls of 
your desolate tent ; and as you send forth 
groan after groan, remember Cassee Sing, and 
de.spair. Vengeance has begun, and there is 
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one that will never rest until it is satisfied. 
Now goj and be almost as wretched as the 
beast you scourged.'”— -A moiiient, and Colo- 
nel Ferrarton was alone. 

But, though no longer prevented, he made 
no effort to move. He stood as if rooted to 
the earth, ■ scathed by^ the' sudden 'flash of the 
lightning. In the emphatic language of Scrip- 
ture, fear and horror gat hold upon him. 
He did not even momentarily doubt that toe 
vindictive Hindoo had cooimenced the terrible 
vengeance he menaced, and a hundred recorded 
instances of the ruthless perseverance with 
which this race will track their victim, until 
all they meditate has been wreaked, rushed 
upon his mind with the rapidity of a whirl- 
wind. His heart sickened as he looked towards 
his tent, and remembered that wUhin were all 
that made earth pleasant to him. Even whilst 
he longed to know the depth and extent of the 
evil that had befallen, he shrunk from encoun- 
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tering such knowledge, and the effort was 
almost that of desperation which brought him 
at length to the presence of his family. 

Even before he entered that presence, he 
heard sounds which fearfully evidenced that 
the Hindoo’s had not been an empty menace. 
In the thronging steps of his guards and do- 
mestics, in the wailing cry of the native wo- 
men, in the weeping voices of his children, 
awakened to sorrow probably by the sight of 
the misery around, he received assurance that 
a terrible calamity had befallen him. 

His first impulse directed him to the tent in 
which he had left his first-born, reposing in 
healthy slumber. There stood the cot, and the 
fair body was still extended on it. And by the 
light cast on the countenance, an eye not pre- 
viously sharpened by fear, would have detected 
little less than living loveliness, so like is death 
to “ his twin-brother sleep.” 

But, at the head of that couch, bending over 
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the form so fondlj beloved, sat one whose 
very breath seemed hushed by the stillness of 
her deep despair. It was the mother, coBscioiis 
that the voice which had first awakened in her 
heart all the thrilling ecstasy of maternal love, 
was hushed for ever,— that the eye, always 
gladdened by her approach, would look on her 
in this world no more. All other aftections 
were, for the time, extinct in her breast. The 
husband and the two precious children that 
survived were to her as though they were not. 
Her heart slumbered with him who slept so 
deeply there, and when the husband of her 
youth stood by her side, his cheek and brow 
reflecting the paleness and the anguish of her’s, 
his presence was unheeded. For her, the uni- 
verse was gathered up in the inanimate body 
before her. 

Which was the more dismal object to Colonel 
Ferrarton, — the dead child or the despairing 
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mother,— it might be difficult to decide. He [ 
laid his hand on the cold hand of her, yet mor- 
tal, and yet suffering, in the hope of rousing 
her from her trance-like gaze on him who had 
■ ceased to suffer. But no change of lip or com- 
plexion betokened her consciousness of his pre- 
sence. She sat, rigid as that bereaved motlier 
of old ; apparently beyond the reach of aught 
more of earthly joy or sorrow. Colonel Fer- 
rarton’s anguish for his boy was, for a mo- 
ment, swallowed up by his intense anxiety for 
its parent. He laid his hand upon the cold 
brow of the dead, thus veiling him from the 
view of the living. A frantic shriek proved 
- the success of his experiment. All the floods 

of woman’s grief were opened up, as the face 
on which her soul doated was suddenly shut 
out from her. And tears fell abundantly, and 
once more she was alive to the consolations— 
the sympathising mourning— of that voice, 
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%vhicli, to her, had always hitherto been the 

harbinger of hope and love. 


Months passed away. Amongst the manj 
mysteries of the human heart, not the most 
solvable is its power of forgetting past sorrows. 
The parent w'e have venerated, the partner 
we have so faithfully loved, the child we have 
almost impiously idolized, are “ taken av. av 
by a stroke,” and we survive ; nay more, are 
sensible again to other affections, are able to 
transfer that love, which we dreamed was si? 
exclusive, to other objects. This is a meicifiii 
characteristic of our being here ; for what 
would be the existence of a creature, whose 
heart, and hopes, and joys, were unchangeable, 
living in the midst of incessant fluctuation r 
Colonel Ferrarton and his wife had insensibly 
yielded to the influence of time ; they were 
accustomed to the loss they had sustained, and 
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tlie)^ became comforted under it. Their pro- 
jects and hopes for him who had passed away^ 
were diverted to another channel, and cen- 
tered, perhaps with additional force, on their 
next-born. Change of place might have aided 
their recovery. Colonel Ferrarton, haunted in- 
cessantly by the remembrance of his interview 
with Cassee Sing, had spared no exertions to 
get himself removed from the command of the 
regiment to which the disgraced sipahi bad been 
attached, and he had at length succeeded. He 
was now stationed at least seven hundred miles 
from the scene of his former loss, and he began 
to feel himself beyond the reach of his enemy. 
To Mrs. Ferrartoii he had not breathed a wdiis- 
per of his apprehensions. He feared to over- 
whelm an intellect not so powerful as the heart 
of its possessor was warm, and he kept bis 
painful secret religiously locked in the sanc- 
tuary of his own breast. He was so far be- 
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vond the range of Cassee Sing’s probable pur- 
suit, — so remote from the usual habitations of 
his tribe, that he considered one thought of 
apprehension of his farther vengeance too visi- 
onary to be entertained for a moment. Never- 
theless, he was very cautious in i-eceiving new 
servants into his family ; very vigilant over the 
particular attendants of his children ; very care- 
ful that their rides should be in places of 
public resort. He resolved, when he per- 
suaded himself to admit danger possible, that 
he would not have to endure self-reproach on 
the score of negligence. An Ayah, who had 
been the personal attendant of Mrs.'Ferrarton 
since her first arrival in India, was never 
absent from her guardianship over the children, 
and her affection for them was as lively as 
that of the most attached nurse for her nurs- 
lings. A Kitmudgar, who, for thirty years 
had been the faithful servant of his present 
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master, was associated with the Ayah in her 
place of trust. Thus cautious to prevent tiie 
approach of danger, Colonel Ferrarton never- 
theless ceased to dread it, and his days once 
more glided on smoothly and happily. 

The third anniversary of the death of his 
first-born had arrived, and Colonel Ferrarton 
and his wife sat in their verandah in the mel- 
low moonlight, shedding those sweet and sooth- 
ing tears, with which we pay the tribute of 
tenderness to past afiFections. Not that the 
mother’s heart had ceased to love her boy ; she 
regarded him as one amongst the blessed, — as 
one who dwelled in a happier land, awaiting 
her arrival there. Her grief had lost its sting, 
but her afiection h^ hardly waned. It had 
assumed a different, perhaps a holier, charac- 
ter ; but still it was a mother’s love. 

Mrs. Ferrarton had retired, and her husband 
remained still in the verandah, wrapt in not 
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unpleasing melancholy. He thought, indeed, 
of his lost boy; but at the same instant he 
remembered with hope and pride the one who 
was left, and felt that his cup sii// overflowed. 
He started, as the shadow of a human figure 
fell on the verandah, and the cold chill that 
crept through every vein warned him that he 
had suffered and trembled. But as he raised 
his eyes he saw he was alone, and he believed 

hunself under the delusion of fancy, that 
memory had evoked a phantasm so closely 
resembling the past. Oppressed by his solita- 
riness, he entered the house, anxious to view 
the children he so loved ; he found his wife by 
the cot of his second-born, and he was pain- 
fully startled by the resemblance of her atti- 
tude and appearance now to that which smote 
him at the death-couch of his first child. He 
accosted her with trembling, and his whole 
heart sank, as her pale and parched lips uttered 
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the almost inaudible words, Our boy is very 




The father snatched one look at the pallid 
cheek of the innocent sufferer, and rushed 
forth to seek the necessary aid. As he 
darted suddenly through the gate of his 
compound, he found himself in the power- 
ful grasp of it could be none but Cassee 

Sing. An instantaneous conviction overpower- 
ed him ; he groaned in agony, and the beauti- 
ful words of Scripture came to his lips, — 
Hast thou found me ! oh, mine enemy The 
voice of the Rajpoot sounded like thunder in 
his ears. Your second child is mine also; 
but I am in your debt still, and by the head of 
my father, I will pay you all T’ 

Colonel Ferrarton was free from the grasp 
which had so strongly held him, but still he 
moved not. The wretched father felt how vain 
it was to seek the aid of which he was in quest ; 
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he knew that his child was in his mortal agony, 
and that human help for him availed not! 
How this mysterious power over the lives of 
his children had been acquired,— how it was 
exercised, hardly presented itself as a mys- 
terious enquiry to his dismayed mind. En- 
crrossed by the appalling fact that they were 
fallin g beneath the stroke of the destroyer, he 

scarcely wondered from what direction it had 

fallen. 

It boots not to pause over the grief of these 

dme, so fearfully 
made for Cassee 


parents tJ 
bereaved. 

Sing, as 

fatal mark of his vengeance had fallen on the 
house of Colonel Eerrarton. In vain the un- 
happy father endeavoured to select some spot 
where he might rest securely with his remain- 
ing infant j the whole of India seemed acces- 
sible to the unappeasable vengeance of his 
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enemy, and lie resolved to resign every pos- 
sible advantage wbich a prolonged residence in 
the East must have obtained for him, and to 
seek the shelter of his native land. 

The heart-broken mother eagerly encouraged 
this design, and a few weeks beheld them at 
the Presidency, on the eve of embarkation. A 
ray of hope began to dawn dimly on the mo- 
ther’s mind, as the time gradually approached 
which was to witness her departure for ever 
from the land that had been so fatal to those 
most dear to her. Her sole remaining child 
became a thousand-fold more precious than 
even maternal love had hitherto deemed it. 
Cradled alw^ays in her arms, by night and by 
day pressed to her bosom, it seemed as if evil 
could not touch it in the shelter of such a sanc- 
tuary, and some such fond superstition pro- 
bably induced her constant vigilance. 

The day of embarkation was at hand; all 
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their preparations for the long voyage before 
them were completed, all their accommodations 
ascertained, and their cabin in a state fit for 
their reception. The evening was closing dimly 
and darkly, and the mother sat with the babe 
in her arms, listening to the moaning of the 
wind as to the voice of a friend, and wishing 
that her child was safe from the reach of other 
enemies than ■ ‘'f the voice of its , roaring.’'^ Let 
it fall into the hand of the Lord, and not of 
man,’" was her prayer, as of the Jewish monarch 
of old, and, as her heart looked upwards, she 
took comfort from the assurance, that He that 
is higher than the highest,’ ' regarded. 

Her solitude was interrupted by the ap- 
proach of the old Ayah, whose length of service 
has before been mentioned. She brought food 
for the infant, and she proceeded to take it 
from the mother’s arms. Disturbed from ciiiiet 

ju 

-f- 

slumber, it uttered a feeble cry of complaint, 
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and Mrs. Ferrar ton.:. still engrossed by the pain- 
ful,, train of .thought' that had occupied her, 
"pressed it more, closely to her 'breast... Do 
„ not, take her from she said to her attend- 
ant ; , feed: her 'as, . she. rests here. Surely no 
evil can reach her in her mother’s arms,” and 
she raised her eyes to the sable countenance of 
her Ayah, as .she spoke. 

The woman paused, and she gazed earnestly 
on the face of the fair child, as it lay in its 
innocent beauty, smiling on her as one it recog- 
nized and loved. I nursed it from the hour 
of its birth !” said the Ayah, and her voice had 
that in its tones which thrilled to the heart of 
■ .her mistress. ■ " 

Mrs. Ferrarton gazed on her with what may 
perhaps be called the inexplicable instinct of 
fear. What do you mean ? You ham 
nursed it from the moment of its birth, Ayah, 
and you tvill nurse it, I hope, .whilst it requires 
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your care. We liave trubted you so entirely § 
that we never shall be able to confide it even 
to an English nurse, Letchimah. You must 
stay with your nursling as long as it requires 
your nursing.” 

The woman threw the food she had brought 
on the ground. For a moment she looked 
anxiously, almost wildly, on the mother and 
child, and anon she lifted up her voice and 
wept,” exclaiming at intervals, I cannot do 
it, I cannot do it ! The others had not fed 
from ray breast— sAe has i I cannot do it— I 
cannot do it !” 

The terror of Mrs. Perrarton was extreme. 

I charge you, Ayah, tell me what you 
mean 1” she cried ; you are distracting me, — 
you are yourself mad ! What would you, 
woman ?” 

She bowed herself until her forehead touched 
the floor. I will not destroy the babe I have 
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fed at my bosom 5*’’ she cried. Yonder food 
is poisonedg- — touch it not ! The daughter of 
my own womb is the wife of Cassee Sing, but, 
were it to save h^^^ grave, I would 

destroy no more of the fruit of yours 

One piercing scream , and Mrs. Ferrarton was 
senseless.,,,';. 

Alarmed by that shriek, almost of madness, 
her husband rushed into the apartment. His 
fainting wife, with her babe on her breast, and 
the weeping, wailing Ayah, who was literally 
gnashing her teeth’’ on the earth, roused him 
to the expectation of some terrible revelation, 
but scarcely to that dark story of the ingra- 
titude that had twice stabbed him almost mor- 
tally ! 

A few words revealed the mystery. The 
daughter of the trusted Ayah was the para- 
mour of Cassee Sing, and his power over her 
had been used as a means of converting her 
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mother into the ■instrument of his vengeance. 
Of Mm no trace was ever ■ obtained^, and^ in 
parting with .the woman in whom he had so 
confided. Colonel Ferrarton removed from liis 
house the evil influence which had well nigh 
Masted ih ‘ • 

■He returned to -.the land of his ■ birth' with 
^his wife- and their' remaining -ehiid. 'And other 
sons and other daughters were born unto him, 
but he forgot not, — he does not now forget,— 
the terrible vengeance which followed upon the 
steps of the foulest act of his existence— thb: 
UNJUST PUNISHMENT ! 
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“And who is this Mrs. Arlington ?” said 
Owen to Eustace, two subalterns of the same 
regiment, as they rode from parade together. 

“ Really, I can throw no farther light on the 
subject than you already possess,” replied 
Eustace ; “ all the world knows that she is the 
wife of Captain Arlington of the cavalry corps 
now at this station, and I am no wiser than the 
rest.” 

“ Well, have you seen her ?” 

“ I have.” ' 




“ How laconic !” said Owen, moved to some“ 
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merous nere, tnat; a new cutivcu |jxv^.avv 

little sensation; but I want to discover what 
are the peculiar qualities which, in the present 
case, have awakened report into absolute thun- 
der.” 

“ Don’t be too warm,” replied Eustace ; “ if 
I had had any accurate description of Mrs. Ar- 
lington to give you, you would have been in 

possession of a whole-length portrait by this 

» » 

time.” 

“ Surely, you can say whether she is tall or 
short, fat, or lean, clever or stupid, elegant 
or vulgar, without any rigid examination into 
the qualities of her mind.” 

“ Which is not altogether proven, as the 
Scotch say,” returned Eustace. “ I am inclined 
to think, that internal endowments are expressed 
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pie in general are willing to avow. To confess 
the truth, I know not how to describe Mrs. 
Arlington ; hut this is quite evident, that so 
far as her probable popularity is concerned, 
the NOJiS have it by a considerable majority.” 

“Which, SO far as my experience goes, is 
always the case if a woman have numbered 
more than twenty years, and have an atom 
more sense than suffices to conduct her through 
the processes of eating, drinking, dancing, dress- 
ing, and sleeping.’’ 

111 short, I amt afraid Mrs. Arlington is a 
blue^ and that is conclusive,” said Eustace. 

What on earth can induce a female of that 
class to migrate to India is beyond me ” 

Is not that her palanquin we see yonder, 
just pasdng the angle at the Parsees’ shops 

Yes, " I recognize its colour. She has 
taken the benefit of the meaning air ; and — not 
to be uncharitable, I think her complexion will 
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be the better for it. Let us ride up boldly and 

speak to her 

The two young men put their horses out to a 
full trot, and cantered boldly up to her palan- 
quin. However, they gained nothing by their 
expedition, but the benefit of the exercise, for 
the door was nearly closed, so nearly, indeed, 
that it was evidently intended as a barrier be- 
tween its occupant and the intrusiveness of 
people bent on any such idle and impertinent 
object as the youths in question. 

So they rode on at an increased trot, and for 
the whole of that day added their forces to the 
numerical majority of noes to which Lieutenant 

Eustace had alluded. 

And his assertion was quite correct. The 
objections to Mrs. Arlington preponderated 
amazingly in the scale of public estimation. 
Some half-dozen, to be sure, persisted in extol- 
ling her endowments, and approving her man- 
ners,; but then, as the young men said, these 
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were only the big-wigs, whom possibly she 
condescended to treat with rather more civility 
than the unfortunate race of subalterns. 
However, she Was a new arrival, and her 



own regiment deemed it incumbent on them to 
give a ball to the cantonment in her honour, 
such being the invariable custom of the corps, 

a custom, by the way, exceedingly praise- 
worthy in up-country stations, where balls are 
almost as rare as rupees, and even suppers not 
quite such disturbers of quiet sleep as mus- 
quitoes. 

To the surprise of everybody, which is tan- 
tamount to their indiarnation. Mrs. Arlincf-rm 
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The ladies absolutely “ had not patience with 
such airs of. superiority ! People genei'ally 
were glad enough of a ball on any terms. If 
she did not dance herself, there were others 
w'ho did, and opportunities for an enjoyment of 
the kind were not so numerous in India as to 
be thrown away. Mrs. Arlington, to be sure, 
mio-ht choose to amuse herself with her books 
and such stupid things, but it was shameful in 
her to be so selfishly inconsiderate of the enjoy- 
ments of others T' 

In short, Mrs. Arlington was in terrible dis- 
grace, and this last terrible delinquency almost 
put to silence the tongues of the chivalric few 
who had formerly enlisted themselves in her 
cause. 

However, in a few weeks, when time had 
somewhat veiled the enormity of the offence in 
its diminishing drapery, the young men began 
gradually to find their way to the house of Cap- 
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taio Arlington 5 and an hour there in the 

shape of a call. To be sure, Mrs. 

Arlington severe, it could not be denied ; 
satirical there was no disputing it ; but then^ 
en revanche^ she was $o amusing ! said such 
ainazingiy odd things ! expressed her opinions 
so fearlessly i It must be actnowledged that all 
her shafts were shot at people standing on high 
places, and occupying the highest seats. She 
did not waste them on the canaille of Indian 
society, and she always spared her own sex. 
Perhaps herein lay the secret of their invete- 
rate dislike. Some minds are perverse enough 
to confound the mercy that spares with the 
haughtiness that overlooks, or the contempt 
that disdains. 

Howbeit, Mrs. Arlington, it seemed, was 
working her way absolutely into popularity* 
People began gradually to wonder if it were 
really true that she had said this or that veri/ 
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Strange thing — whether she had positively been 
so extremely rude to poor Colonel 
read him a lecture on the enormity of pun- 
ning — whether she Kad thrown poor ugly 

little doctor Z into convulsions by calling 

his harmless tales from one house to another 
mischievous — and whether she had absolutely 
ventured to pronounce the respectable head of 
the force, backed as he was by so much in- 
terest, a heterogeneous compound of imbecility 
and malignity, of whom it was impossible to 
decide whether the enormities he perpetrated 
were the result of idiotism or knavery. The 
male portion of the community seemed very 
much inclined to treat all these accusations as 
the inventions of some “ fancy fond with gaudy 
shapes possest.’' With all Mrs. Arlington's 
wit she had so 'much good nature ! no pride— 
certainly not the least; not only eudured un^ 
happy ensigns and supernumerary lieutenants, 
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but actually seemed to prefer them to venerable 
Coloneks albeit adorned with the insignia of the 
most Honourable Order of the Bath. To be 
sure, she sometimes quizzed the General Or- 
den^ but they were fair game, and until Sir 

or his Secretary, ceased to murder the 

King's English so pitilessly, no loyal subject 
could venture to assert that criticism was not 
richly deserved. 

But the inexorable fair ones were still dis- 
sentient. 

a pj-ay who wa& Mrs. Arlington inquired 
little Mrs. B. the half-caste daughter of a civi- 
lian, overgorged with the efolia ophna of the 
East, tarnished as they were with the tears of 
the widow and the oi’phan. 

Alas, my dear Mrs. B." returned Captain 
Y. a brother-officer of Captain Arlington's ; 
“ that must be ranked amongst the impenetra- 
ble mysteries in which the birth, parentage, and. 
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education, of so many of the ladies that make 
their appearance in this country, are enveloped* 
Marriage, you know, submerges the social and 
political existence of the wife in that of the 
husband, and so long as Arlington is fourth 
cousin to a peel’, we must take it for granted 
that his wife’s pretensions are sufficiently aris- 
tocratical even for 

It is incomprehensible to me/^ said Mrs. 
M. in whose education it was suspected that 
the mysteries of calligraphy had been entirely 
neglected, if Mrs. Arlington is as accom- 
plished as she would have it thought, that she 
should have married an officer, whose wives 
find such things an incumbrance.” 

An officer being a gentleman,” said the 
testy P. of the Sappers and Miners, it follows 
as a natural consequence that it is desirable his 
wife should be a lady; of which the accom- 
plishments to which you allude, are the out- 
ward and visible signs.” 
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^ What a dreadful complexion Mrs. Arling- 
ton has,” said Mrs. F. of the Horse Artillery, 
whose cheeks almost shamed the hue of the 
pomegranate blossom. 

It would be charitable in you to recom- 
mend her to a place where she can procure a 
good supply of rouge,” returned Dr. Z. who 
hated Mrs. P. with all the unmitigable hatred 
of which his very small mind was capable. 

“ My dear Mrs. Danby,” said Mrs. Maltra- 
vers, to the wife of the officer then in charge of 
the tappal-offiCe ;* “ have you any idea to whorii 
Mrs. Arlington’s letters to England are ad- 
dressed 

Yes, to the care of the agent; I am 

quite accurate, and you may rely on my in- 
formation, for I have been at great pains in* 
ascertaining the fact.” 

“ I do wonder who she was ?" 

* Post Office. 

1 5 
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to swim witb the tide, tor it was louiiu, 

Uite of the community were always to be met 
at those places where Mrs. Arlington visited. 

Mrs. Arlington afforded by no means a sin- 
gular instance of the pertinacity with which an 
Indian society will invariably hunt down any 
person who is essentially superior to the mass. 
In her case, unable to detect any objectionable 
trait in her own manners or morals, they set 
themselves assiduously to discover the sphere of 
society in which she had originally moved, that, 
..all other points being found unimpeachable, 
she might at least be proved guilty of plebeian 
descent. No where do aristocratical prejudices 
exist in all their narrowness so much as in 
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the Eastj because no other place within the 
circle of civilizatioD is so remote from the in- 
fluence of the schoolmaster. 

In a short time poor Mrs. Arlington began 
to be under the ban of the mighty onesj for 
it was discovered she had a taste for politics^ 
and a decided leaning towards republicanism. 
This exceeded all the hopes of her enemies. 
Radicalism in a military community^ where 
the most despotic authority was lord of the as- 
cendant ! where the powers that be’’ trampled, 
according to their sovereign will arid pleasure, 
on every right of man to discuss freely the 
proceedings of his superiors, to control his own 
actions, and even to promulgate his opinions 1 
Even her former warmest advocates lowered 
their tone when they first became aware of the 
existence of this enormity ; its startling no- 
velty stupified them, and it was not until tliey 
felt that, in losing the amusing conversation of 
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the fair politician, they relinquished the most 
animating cordial of their existence, that the}' 
bade defiance to the vox publica of this most un- 
public community, and returned to their alle- 
giance, incurring the necessity of fighting bat- 
tles tenfold more desperate than ever, in behalf 
of the offending dame. In short, by a very 
considerable portion of her quondam associates, 
Mrs. Arlington found herself cut. 

The fortitude which she exhibited under this 
reverse was even more offensive than the origi- 
nal error which had brought it to pass. It 
seemed that she estimated at a very low value 
intimacies which she saw withdrawn with so 
little concern. “ Who was she ?” was asked 
more loudly than ever, and they began to 
consider their ignorance the result of some- 
thing to be known, which she, the subject of it, 
took very anxious pains to conceal. 

At length, just at the cri.sis when curiosity 
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was temptiog itS' sufferers to transgress all the 
ordinary decencies of society, a new Assistaiit- 
Adjutaiit-general joined the Force on the re- 
moval of the old one on his promotion. It 
was found that the stranger had up with 
the Aiiingtons, and consequently know 

something of her. On him, therefore, all eyes 
were bent with anxious interest, and his first 
round of visits was expected with an impati- 
ence that almost baffled all restraint. 

The whole cantonment was aghast. It was 
elicited from the new arrival, without the 
slightest difficulty, that Mrs. Arlington was 
cousin-german to the present governor, and 
that Captain Arlington was about to leave the 
station for Madras, his appointment of private 
secretary to his wife’s kinsman being probably 
already in general orders. 

Mrs. Arlington, even the composed Mrs. 
Arlington, was astounded at the number of vehi- 
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cles which, the next morning, conveyed their 
several proprietors to her door. The apologies 
for prolonged absence, coupled with adulatoiy 
expressions of regret at her near departure, 
opened her eyes to the real state of the case, 
and she saw that the official appointment of 
her husband had operated this miracle in her 
favour. Her “birth, parentage, and educa- 
tion,” were taken as patterns of propriety on 
the guai'antee of her relationship to the high- 
est authority in the Madras Presidency. The 
tide of popular favour flowed again towards 
Mrs. Arlington with unparalleled rapidity and 
clearness. Nevertheless, the lady was assur- 
edly ten times more bitter, more satirical , more 
haughty than ever, and it really was extraor- 
dinary, considering her affinity to so distin- 
guished an official, and the approaching en- 
rolment of her husband amongst the staff — 
courtiers by prerogative — that she continued to 
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be as pitilessly severe on the community of 
goveiiiment functionaries, as she had ever been. 
Two or three fair ones, who had vied with each 
other in expressions of courteous sorrow at her 
departure, were overheard, expressing their 
regret, that some person of proper feeling on 
those points did not immediately convey to the 
governor information of the delinquencies of 
his kinswoman. Fancy a violent radical en- 
rolled amongst the corps diplomatique of an 
Indian Presidency. It was absolute profana- 
nation of the sanctum sanctorum, and, nothing 
less could be expected to ensue, than a mutiny 
in the army, and rebellion amongst the i^wmili- 
tary natives.” 

Mrs. Arlington departed, but not so speedily 
did the remembrance of her pass away. She 
continued to be quoted as an illustration of 
the propriety of every possible condemnation 
that could be lavished on learned women. 
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However, after all, this was a harmless slan- 
der, and was so far beneficial, that it probably 
saved half a dozen reputations, not so well able 
to sustain the microscopic scrutiny of a society 
oSfaimmits as her's was. 

But, malgre this weight of reprobation, some 
of those who contributed most largely to it did 
not hesitate to take advantage of their acquaint- 
ance with the wife of the governor's private 
secretary to solicit the exertion of his interest 
in the procuring of appointments, leaves of ab- 
sence, and the thousand-and-one favours within 
the power of his influence. Captain Arlington — 
who passed for one of the best fellows in the 
world,” in other words, a man who saw no 
farther than his associates wished him to see, 
inasmuch as he was not suspected of looking 
beyond the surface — Captain Arlington had 
more shrewdness than his dear friends would 
altogether have approved, and detected, in all 
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its turpitudej the unutterable grovelling of 
those who thus selfishly prostrated themselves 
before him ; the unpaid s)’'cophants of the go- 
vemoT^B private secretarp.^^—^ Do not waste 
your indignation on objects so utterly worth- 
.less^*” , said Mrs. Arlington. ' -Meanness as 
pitiable as this is to be found throughout the 
civilized world, and the way to prevent it is, 
by the diffusion of knowledge to raise human 
nature from its present abject prostration to 
the elevation of which it is capable. Let man 
be convinced of the height to which he may 
attain, and put in a way of attaining it, and 
he will learn to scorn, as we do, the loathsome 
abyss in which he has hitherto permitted his 
intellect to grovel. He who has tasted the 
ambrosia of the gods will not content himself 
with the offal thrown to the dogs.” 


ISO 


A LEGEND OF THE AFGHAUNS, 


Inhabiting a moimtainous district in a 
climate which has little of the enervating vo- 
luptuousness of the countries of the burning 
south, the Afghauns stand out amongst the 
multitudinous nations of India in strong con- 
trast to the dark despotism in which their 
neighbours are enthralled. Though under the 
dominion of a monarchy nominally despotic, 
their peculiar institutions secure them all the 
turbulence of freedom, if not its nobler charac- 
teristics. Divided into numerous tribes, the 
khan or chief of which is elected sometimes by 
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the sovereign, sometimes by the people, from 
the most ancient family of the tribe, with a 
.^certain regard to primogeniture, but more to 
experience and character, they are united rather 
by a principle of attachment to their clan than 
feudal devotion to its chief* That violent 
disputes for the succession often occur is a 
necessity involved in the veiy elements of such 
a state of society. Feuds are deadly and here- 
ditary ; and as crimes perpetrated for motives 
of revenge are deemed honourable, injuries 
being viewed as committed against the indi- 
viduals who suffer, not against the state whose 
laws they violate, the court under whose cog- 
nizance they come aims at ascertaining the pro- 
portion borne by the vengeance exacted to the 
provocation sustained, instead of asserting its 
sole right of punishing the original infraction j 

of moral and social obligation. I 


Lamentable as such a condition of political 
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existence must appear to European civilization, 
it cannot be denied that it has a tendency to 
produce an energy, manliness, and even talent,^ 
which elevate man to a position considerably 
above that attitude of timid and servile acqui- 
escence in which eastern despotism has pros-|? 
trated the passive Hindu. If they commit 
crimes, they possess virtues. Being fearless, 
they are generally candid ; belonging by birth 
to a particular tribe, they love their kindred ; 
hardy and often engaged in strife, they escape 
the vices of voluptuousness, the product of 
sloth, and the only excitement of habitual 
apathy ; stimulated to emulation by general 
competition, they are alive to the superiority 
of European advancement, and curious in dis- 
covering the means by which it has been at- 
tained— subjects which almost always fail to 
arouse the indolence, or animate the indifference, 
of the Hindu. If their liberty be rude, it is 
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not altogether without a tendency to purify 
their moralsj for no can be free without 
some innate consciousness of the dignity of his 
nature. Self-respect produces a degree of re« 
fineinent, and the Afghauns exhibit, in their 
domestic history, instances of love incompatible 
with the manners of the Orientals who sur- 
round them ; for, allowing a liberty of choice 
to woman, they consequently elevate her into an 
object of respect She who has the power of 
rejection must be solicited, and he who would 
solicit with effect must cultivate the means of 
pleasing. Hence flow the thousand refinements 
that soften the manners, and sometimes purify 
the heart 

Poetry is the first literature of every nation ; 
it is the vehicle of conveying to posterity both 
their history and their morals. The poetry of 
the Afghauns has a characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes it from that of every other oriental 
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people. Their poets describe love as a pure 
and exalted passion, capable not only of siir« 
mounting difficulties but of hazarding life itself 
in the attainment of its object. Their most 
popular poem, universally diffused through 
their tribes, is founded on the following le- 
gend. 

Amongst the daughters of her people, Door- 
kanee, the only born of Suja, shone as the 
moon amongst the stars. Faii*er than the chil- 
dren of her nation, she was the theme of the 

. ."f- ■ , ‘ 

bards and the admiration of the youth. All 
the young men of her tribe were excited to 
deeds of highest prowess in the fond hope of 
her approbation, and some, whose rank per- 
mitted it, ventured to aspire to her love. 

Few, very few, were deemed worthy of her. 
Descended from a family which numbered so 
many distinguished names amongst its lineage, 
the parents of Doorkanee brooked not to think 
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that their daugliter, so pre-eminently beaii- 
teousj would add a son to their house of name 
less hoBourable than her own. The maiden 
was of the age in which love finds ready en- 
trance into the female heart, but her’s had as 
yet admitted no warmer affection than her re- 
verent love for the parents whom nature had 
i given her. Gentle to all, she preferred none, 

and unconscious of the nature of the passion 
which controls the destiny of human beings, 
she resigned herself meekly to the disposaj^of 
I the guardians of her youth, in the trusting con- 

‘ fidence of her inexperienced age and dutiful 

I heart. * 

The tribe to which the parents of Doorkanee 
belonged had long waged war against a neigh- 
I bouring chief, whose predatory incursions had, 

on several occasions, desolated whole tracts of 
their lands. A complete victory had at length 
humbled their enemy, and afforded them pro- 
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mise of future security, A higli and /solemn 
festival celebrated their triumphj and the pre- 
sence of the fairest of the maidens added ho- 
nour to the victors. Amongst them Doorkanee 
shone pure and glorious as the white lotus 
amongst the . water- weeds, delighting in the 
spectacle, and thinking of little beyond its 
splendour. But the period of her insensibility 
was to terminate. The hour had arrived in 
which Camdeo was to number the peerless 

maiden amongst his votaries. For the first 

•'ll::. 

time her eyes rested on the manly beauty of 
the heroic Audam. 

Slie was no stranger to his name, for his 
prowess had caused it to be known far and 
wide. He was one of the most distinguished 
amongst the warriors, and his bravery added 
new lustre to a figure in itself pre-eminently 
noble. Doorkanee gazed on him with the 
greater interest because she was aware of the 
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deacily feiid wMcli had generation to ge- 
Deration existed between her own family and 
that of the youth, and her curiosity had occa- 
sionally been excited to see the son of her 
house’s foe, when she had listened to the recital 
of some daring exploit in which he had been 
engaged. When the maiden became conscious 
that the bright eye of Audam was resting on 
herself with an expression of admiration not to 
be mistaken, she felt it possible that there 
might be something wrong in those feelings 
which had kept them so long strangers to each 
other. She blushed beneath his ardent gaze, 
as the rose of Persia deepens during the day, 
and she was not displeased when the young 
warrior found an opportunity, during the festi- 
vities, to whisper to her some few words ex- 
pressive of admiration, and perhaps not alto- 
gether untouched by passion, Doorkanee re- 
turned to her home, but how changed ! The 
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gentle calm in which her heart had. hitherto 

existed, was disturbed by feelings as tumul- 
tuous as they were strange to her. The night 
passed away, — the long sleepless night, the 
first sleepless night of her existence, — and the 
morning dawned, but its influence did not still 
the thousand thoughts that struggled within 
her. Abstracted and desirous of solitude, she 
felt the day wearisome, and longed that it 
should end, without any definite idea that its 
termination would bring her relief. As the 
sun set she went forth into her garden, and she 
wandered into the thickest plantation it afford- 
ed, as if its shade were needed for the con- 
cealment of her emotions. Even whilst she 
cherished them, she blushed with instinctive 
shame that she had ever admitted them. As 
she emerged from the tope, she stood beside a 
clear stream that ran along the boundary of the 
garden, and she looked at herself in its trans- 
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parent waters, as if expecting that some change 
had stamped her countenance with an evidence 
of the feelings at work within. But, except that 
the rose of her cheek was deeper, and her eye 
brighter, she saw the same fair image that had 
always been reflected there. Her gaze was 
long, and perhaps not entirely without that self- 
' complacency with which women of all nations 

regard their own beauty. A small pebble 
thrown into the waters broke the fair reflection, 
and, raising her eyes to discover who was the 
companion of her privacy, she recognized with 
, a momentary feeling of dismay, the figure of 

{. the warrior, — Audam. 

■ Inexperienced as she was, Doorkanee, after 

the first short silence of embarrassment, re- 
buked the intrusion of the youth in terms of 
' severity proportioned to her desire of conceal- 

ing from him the share he had engrossed in 
her reflections. Audam received the reproof 
* ‘ K 2 
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in submissive silence, and then poured into the 
ear of the maiden a declaration of the burning 
love which had led him to hazard her displea- 
sure, — to venture into the garden of her father, 
his sternest foe, rather than endure the tor- 
ments of a prolonged absence. Doorkanee lis- 
tened, not undelighted, and after that first 
interview, the spot, hallowed to their minds as 
the scene of their earliest vows, became the 
witness of frequent succeeding meetings, their 
concealment extenuated by the knowledge that 
to disclose them would be to give the signal of 
separation from her lover for ever. 

But love is often a treacherous deity to his 
votaries. Whether impunity had rendered the 
lovers careless, or the evident change in Door- 
kanee had increased the vigilance of her pa- 
rents, she no longer found it possible to steal 
forth at the usual hour alone. Some one was 
always at hand to share her rambles, and often 
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she observed the figure of Audam glide away 
at her approach, as he saw she was accorupa- 
nied* Doorkauee pined under the sickness of 
^Miope deferred,” and felt her heart wither as 
she ventured to look into the future. She 
knew the insatiable thirst of vengeance which 
characterised her people, and dared not enter- 
tain a hope of becoming the wife of Audam, 
A few weeks, however, taught her that, even 
in this enforced absence, she was comparatively 
happy ; her despair was at its height only 
when she received her fa ther’^s commands to 
prepare for her bridal with another ! 

Ahmed, the intended husband, was the son 
of the dearest friend of the father of Door- 
kanee. He was noble and wealthy, and more- 
over willing to give an unusually large por- 
tion^ for the possession of his desired bride. 
They had known each other from infancy, and 
^ Wives are bought amongst the Afghauns. 
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Doorkanee felt that AhiBed might have been 
dear to her, if he had appeared in the cha- 
racter of brother, instead of the hateful one of 
her affianced husband. Calm, mild, and iiii- 
pretending in his manners, Ahmed nevertheless 
nourished in his heart the germs of stronger 
passions. He had been enamoured of Door- 
kanee from the days of her earliest girlhood, 
and, unsuspicious of a rival, he rejoiced in the 
confidence, that her consent to become his 
wife would be given with as little reluctance as 
that of her father. 

A belief in the fatality which compels men’s 
actions rendered the unhappy girl, in this import- 
ant instance, passive. As she reviewed in her 
own mind, the circumstances that had marked 
her intercourse with Audain, the purity of the 
passion entertained by them both, — their guilt- 
lessness of all those thoughts of vengeance 
which occupied the hearts of their friends, — 
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she felt that all the deities of heaven must be 
hostile to the realisation of hopes, whose inno- 
cence had been no safeguard to prevent the 
terrible blow that had fallen on them. 

The fatal day arrived. The nuptials of 
Ahmed and Doorkanee were celebrated ; but in 
that desperate hour she registered, in the 
depths of her inmost heart, a vow, that no 
other tie should violate the sanctity of her un- 
deviating passion for Audam. 

Prostrate before the feet of him whom pa- 
ternal power had made her husband, she 
avowed her passion for another. Let me be • 
your handmaid, your slave,” she cried, but 
rather than Doorkanee shall prove false to the 
first choice of her heart, she will seek in death 
that solace which life could not afford.” 

Ahmed did not insist on his claims. In- 
flamed with a real passion for the unhappy 
maiden, he submitted to her wishes, in the 
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hope and expectation that his constant kind- 
nessj and undeviating acquiescence in her will, 
would obtain for him the surrender of a hearts 
the value of which difficulties did but enhance. 

Ah ! little skilled in the art of gaining the 
love of womeiij unsuspicious of the admira-- 
with which they applaud the audacious 
man who ventures to approach them boldly — 
Ahmed hoped to distance the competition of 
his rival by the observance of that obsequious 
deference^ which probably never yet was suc- 
cessful in obtaining the female heart. 

Audam was desperate when he heard of the 
intended marriage of Doorkanee. But, power- 
when compared with the united strength of 
father and her betrothed, he dared not 
attempt by force an opposition which pro- 
mised no successful result, and which must 
her bonds. Thus the dsCv of 
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bridegroom. The restless spirit of jealousy in- 
habited, with his legion of monsters, the breast 
of Audam. 

At length, after many unsuccessful efforts, 
iie succeeded in speaking to the favourite dain- 
•sel of Doorkanee. From her he obtained the 
intelligence most grateful to his soul, that, 
although his mistress was in truth the wile of 
another, she had preserved her purity and her 
lo himself inviolate. The handmaid, 
who had been the only confidante of their pas- 
sion, suffered herself to be prevailed on to 
become the bearer of a letter to Doorkanee. 
Everywhere only the first step is attended with 
difiiculty, and very soon, by her instrumenta- 
lity, a regular correspondence was maintained 
between the lover and his wedded mistress. 

Satisfied at first with this solace of their 
sorrows, the pair so irrevocably divided sought 
not the indulgence of an interview. But the 
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■ ■humaB, heart will not' loog rest in content. 
The letters of Audam became more and more 
importimate. ■ Let me once more gaze on that 
face, which I thirst after as for water in the 
desert,” he wrote ; let me once more hear that 
voice utter words of affection and fidelity, 

, which first threw over my soul the sun shine of 
unutterable love, and I shall be liapj3y, even 
though Doorkanee be tlie^wife of Ahmed. If 
; she refuse, I .will believe that yonder setting 
sun will rise no more, and, biting the dust, will 
consign myself to the country of shadows for 



The first interview was granted, and it prov- 
ed but the precursor of many others. The 
bride of Ahmed was still untainted by one 
impure thought; although plunged in the 
depths of a love which had become unlawful, 
her spotless mind admitted not one thought 
that could cast dishonour on the husband who 
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had been forced on her. If the passion of 
Audam were intense, it was not the less anxious 
the happiness and innocence of its object; 
and the daily meetings of the lovers, if not 
without error, were at least without £uilt. 

But who can hope to conceal aught affect- 
ing its interests from the eye of jealousy ? 
Ahmed had, in the first instance, been well 
pleased to view the clouds of unhappiness dis- 
persing from the brow of his bride. He liad 
believed that her recovered content augured well 
for her ultimate acceptance of his love. But 
when, day after day, he found that this serenity 
was gradually heightening into happiness, and 
yet that her maimer to himself was more and 
more repulsive, suspicion entered his breast, 
and the visits of his rival could not long es- 
cape his awakened vigilance. 

The demon of vengeance possessed his 
spirit so completely, that he was able, by 
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the yery intensity of his vindictive purpose, 
to preserve his outward calmness. He waited 
patiently until he had ascertained beyond 
doubt the precise hour, the very spot, in 
where, the meetings of the lovers 
; and, having collected a band of his 
own relations, he lay in ambuscade to rush on 
as he quitted the presence of Door- 
kanee. The youth, fleet of foot as he was 
brave, observing the hopeless contest in which 
he should be involved with such overpower- 
ing numbers, fled. Unhappily he bore with 
him a wound inflicted by the creiss of his rival, 
scarcely had he escaped the precincts in 
danger existed, when he fell senseless on 
he earth. 

During the intervals of her lover's absence, 
it had been the consolation of Doorkanee to 
cultivate two moss-roses, of rare and beauti- 
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name of her lover, calling the other by her 
own. On the fatal day when they parted 
for the last time, she stood over the flowers, 
indulging her tenderness by comparing their 
bloom to the constant hue of her attachment, 
W'hen her startled eye fancied she perceived a 
change in the hue of that which she had called 
by the beloved name of Audam. It was not 
fancy. Her aflrigh ted gaze was fastened on 
it, and she saw leaf after leaf fade to sickly 
white, shrink, and wither. In an agony of 
terror she cast herself on the earth, and in- 
voked aloud the presence of Audam. At that 
fatal moment she saw her husband by her 
side. The weapon in his hand bore evidence 
of the fatal work in which he had been en- 
gaged. — “The honour of Ahmed is avenged,” 
said he, as he held it before her eyes. “So 
perish the invader of the rights of the hus- 
band!” 
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Doorkanee' spoke not. Gasping forth the 
name of her beloved, with her hands extended 
towards the fatal weapon, she ottered one pro- 
longed shriek of despair, and expired. 

The feud ■ of . their families survived their ^ 
death, and the lovers were not united even in 
one common grave. But a power more pro- 
pitious to mortals than they are to each other, 
fulfilled what doubtless was the last wish of 
the unfortunate pair. Unaided by hiimciii 
hands, the remains of Audam were found in 
the tomb of Doorkanee. Who presumed to 
strive against supernatural agency F They 
were suffered to repose together, and two 
trees sprang from the grave, the branches of 
which intertwined over it, and became, in after 
years, the sacred altar on which the vows of 
many a pair less unfortunate were breathed, 
in the belief that they were made there with 
greater sanctity. 


THE CANTONMENT BURYING- 
GROUND. 


A WALK bj moonlight, pleasant as it is all 
over the world, is nowhere so delightful as in 
India. Exhausted by the intense heat of the 
day, the European resident hails the delicious 
coolness of the night-breeze with an enjoyment 
unappreciable by the inhabitant of more north- 
ern regions, anS finds his whole frame revive 
beneath its influence. Nowhere besides does 
night afford such glorious pictures as beneath 
a moon so nearly rivalling the sun in splen- 
dour. The beautiful effect of light and shade 
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adds new charms to the peculiarities of Indian 
scenery, — the snow-white pagoda or mosque, 
the taper minaret, the lofty cocoa and palmira 
trees, their slender trunks terminating in a fan 
of broad and graceful leaves, whilst the thatch- 
ed bungalows of the officers, dotting the whole 
line of the cantonment, impart a domestic cha- 
racter to the scene, which reminds the wanderer 
that, amongst so many exiled countrymen, he 
cannot be desolate. Anxious for the enjoyment 
of a moon-light stroll, I took the arm of my 
sentimental cousin, a griffin just imported, 
first march had conducted him to my 
and who gladly accepted my offer of 
place to him at an hour so conso- 
nant to his own poetical vein. So forth we 
sallied. 

We began naturally to recall our childhood 
for we had partly been 
educated together, inasmuch as I was the senior 
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and he the junior pupil, for a few months, 
under Doctor Merry ton, of flagellating me- 
mory. He did, not escape our benedictions on 
this: occasion, for ! suspect the human mind is 
capable of . very .vindictive remembrance of the 
tyrannical pedagogue who engloomed its first 
impressions. I am quite sure my cousin’s in- 
dignation at the recollected enormities on which 
we dwelt: was very sympathetic with my owm, 
and, hard of heart as the wear and tear of life 
may have rendered mey of him I can safely 
assert, ’tis a good youth and a gentle.” 

Nothing is more idle or more common-place 
than to compare the existing present with our 
former anticipations of it, — and yet it affords 
a useful if hackneyed moral on the futility of 
all men’s projects for the future* In our case, 
however, how brilliant soever might have been 
the visions with which our boyish fancies had 
recreated themselves, India was constantly the 
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scene of them, for it had from our first years 
been our fixed destination. To be sore, we had 
connected it with certain adventures to be 
found in that veracious collection of bright and 
glorious fictions, over which I suppose the whole 
civilized world has luxuriated, yclept the J /y/- 
bian ISights ; and on the present occasion we 
did certainly indulge in a few murmurs on the 
unfruitfulness of the country in palaces and 
pagodas, genii and gems, and its fertility in 
diseases, discomforts, long marches, poor pay, 
and hard drills. Harry, it must be confessed, 
was much less vituperative than myself, for 
which a concise but most satisfactory reason 
may be assigned ; — he had not yet had a year’s 
benefit of these various enjoyments. 

“ What is this ?” asked Harry as we passed an 
enclosure formed by a stone wall, above which 
miniature obelisks, pyramids, and cenotaphs 
glittered like Parian marble in the moonlight. 
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V.OXX XU au uume, uui Here, IS nocnurcn, so we 
must not veil its purpose by that disguising 
appellation ; we must call it by its own melan- 
choly title, ‘ the Cantonment Burying-ground.’ ” 
“ Now may the evil omen be averted I” said 
he. “ How ghastly is the effect of the moon’s 
rays falling on those snow-white monuments i” 

“ Nevertheless," answered I, “ let us enter. 
The work of death proceeds so rapidly here, 
that I fear even mv two vears’ residen<>f» wtll 



ral-party at the time the remains of him whom 
it commemorated, were consigned to their last 
rest in this foreign soil. Let us pause here^’’ 
said I. Here rests the body of Charles 
Floyd : he was once one of my intimates.” 

There was a pause of some minutes. Poor 
Floyd!” at length I resumed; ^Mie was as 
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to be the constant refuge of the destitute in 
aU cases of difficulty, yht by some unhappy 
fatality he never had the power of assisting 

himself. He was a consummate master of the 

oriental languages, as weU Arabic as Persian 
r and Hindostanee ; yet his proficiency never 
availed in procuring him the most trivial of 
those distinctions which are held out as its 
rewards. He was admirably versed in all the 
peculiarities of the natives, which render con- 
fidential situations so delicate; he was, more- 
over, partial to them as a people, and not only 
patient under the infliction of their tediousness 
but absolutely pleased with it; yet this rare 
^ merit in him availed him nothing. Alas, my dear 
Harry ! we do indeed ‘groan and sweat under 
the fardels of a weary life!’ His ‘patient 
merit’ took abundant scofls ‘ from the un- 
worthy,’ and all from one miserable deficiency. 
He was a man of talent, a scholar, a gentleman, 

if*" ' ' ' ■■ 
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an officer' incomparably:: suited to a : serYice like 
ourSj but:;all availed 'bim;n He ,had':not': Oiie. 
atom olinteresty and tliat^ like the sim^ is abso- 
lutely: Tiecessary ;■ tO' ...the.' .flo.iirishing of .. . . every 
plant.. ■ -.Disgusted at length with the obscurity .- 
in which-' he:-, w.as- eompelied to- ..-languishs .whilst 
so many :of - the base and servile m^ere adorned ■ 
with the -spoils that ought to have been hisj— 
condemned to.-.; occupy the lowest' roomj whilst- 
they,wer.e.elevated .in high places^ he sought the 
fatal relief to which desperation will unfortu- 
nately too often drive its prey in this country ; 
he.drankj first for excitement, then convivi- 
ality,- then to escape from himself, and finally 
from hahit, ■until‘™~liere is all that remains of 
him ! To all remonstrance he had the same 
jf/" %$ too- Iclic / ** It was too late* That 
high and honourable spirit must have had its 
light sadly darkened before it sank into the 
grovelling abysses of this vice, this beastlv 
perverter of the intellects of men 
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i iicive neara mat the vice was once fatally 
common in this country,” said my companion. 
\ ou heard truly, mats 7ious avons chanst 

O 

lout cela^ Come to this corner occupied by 
these two pyramids, whose darkened hue tells 
a tale of no recent erection. Here, side by side, 
repose two topers, whose tempers were as dif- 
ferent as their fate. 

XjCt us look at the smaller one first. It 
is sacred to the memory of Captain Emmett, 
of whom I have heard that he was the choice 
spirit of his corps, a man who, in his best days, 
might have been a contributor to Hood’s ^ Comic 
Annual, or have furnished IVT^ffihAwc 
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sought his aid, and the needy benefited much 
more by the amount of his Abstract than he 
did. With few wants, he was always involved 
in debts which accumulated under the weight 
of the profuse applications of his friends to his 
purse. And what think you was his death- 
blow? I need not trouble you to divine it, 
my dear Harry, for happily it is beyond the 
limits of your experience of the possible base- 
ness of that noble animal, man. Emmett, poor 
fellow, unfortunate in his promotion, was at 
length near his majority, and of course much 
in the way of others covetous of the honour. 

Moreover, a step to one individual at the top 

of^ corps is a step to all the rest also, and the 
th, to which Emmett belonged, were per- 
fectly well convinced of this truth. On some 
public occasion the mess festivities had been so 
honoured by Emmett, that he was ripe for any 
frolic that might be proposed. In a word he 
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was .gloriously drunk, as ' that word' stands "in 
contiast with stupidly drunk. The youngsters 
pioposed to chair him, after the manner of a 
successful candidate at an English Parliamen- 
tdiy election, and he seized on. the thouo-ht 
with avidity, encouraged sub rosa by the se- 
niors, who were cautious enough not to be os- 
tensible actors in the farce. Poor Emmett, 
seated in a huge camp-chair, was accordingly 
hoisted on the shoulders of half a dozen en- 
signs and lieutenants, and carried into the 
streets of the cantonment, hallooing, shouting, 
and cheering, as frail men are wont to do in 
his unfortunate condition. They ran along 
with him t,o the house of his commandant, and 
setting him down in the compound, close under 
the veranda, disappeared. Emmett, insen- 
sible of his situation, continued his shoutino- 

.to 

and cheering, and discovery naturally ensued. 
Colonel caused him to be conveyed to his 
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late in the following morning, 
sent for him to express his regret that he could 
not pass over a circumstance of so flagrant a 
nature, especially as his own officers had re- 
ported it throughout the cantonment, and in- 
deed to himself. He recommended him there- 
fore to invalid, as the only means of hushing 
up the matter. Poor Emmett was humbled to 
the dust, and became passive in his hands ; 
but he held up his head no more, and died 
here, on the eve of departure for the station 
of the Veteran Battalion, to which he was 
posted/’ 

“ Scoundrels !” said Harry, with all the 
honest indignation of unhackneyed youth ; 

“ how shaniefully Colonel behaved in the 

affair.” 

“ There are two ways of viewing these mat- 
ters, and many lauded him to the skies. Re- 
member Emmett’s regiment pressed for a court- 
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martial, and the evidence must have convicted 
him.” 

If /had been a Commandant applied to in 
such a case, I should have extricated myself by 
saying, ‘ Gentlemen, I agree with you that this is 
a case of great enormity, and one which affects 
equally every participator. It will be my 
duty, therefore, to place in arrest Lieutenants 
A, B and C, and Ensigns E, F and G, as par- 
ticipators in the offence, because it is manifest, 
on the very face of the transaction, that before 
they placed themselves in the situation of Cap- 
tain Emmett’s porters, they must have been 
quite' as much intoxicated as Captain Emmett 
himself, and just as deserving of punishment.’” 

“ A Daniel come to judgment ! yea, I say 
A second Daniel ! O wise young man, 

How I do honour thee I 

exclaimed I, in admiration of my cousin’s dex- 
terous turning of the weapons of the accusers of 
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the unfortunate Captain Emmett upon them- 
selves. “ If you had been Colonel, probably 
poor Emmett might have been alive, and him- 
self in command of a regiment at this mo- 
ment. However, the aifair got abroad, and 
there are people in the world who remember 
it to the prejudice of the whole corps even 

yet.” 

“ For mine own part,” said my cousin, “ I 
would shun any one of the perpetrators of this 
enormity, as I would ‘ plague, pestilence, and 
famme.’’*'’ 

Pshaw P’ I cried, in pity of his ignorance 
of the usual proceedings of this world; no 
official stigma has ever fallen on one of those 
individuals, and we are bound to suppose them 
^ all — all honourable men.** Let us pass to 
the neighbouring grave, which contains a much 
more enormous sinner than Emmett, and one 
who, nevertheless, passed through a long career 
scathless 
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“ Here lies Colonel Archibald Austin, a man 
who has left a name behind him that will not 
soon be forgotten by this army. He entered 
the service at an advanced period, having 
borne a commission in the King’s, and mingled, 
according to his own account, in the American 
warfare. Fifty years he lived and flourished 
on the effective strength of our forces, and, 
during the last thirty, probably he never, in 
one single instance, went to bed in possession 
of his sober senses, even by accident. He was 
one of those extraordinary men who seem to 
carry about them a charm against the effects of 
drunkenness. No matter how far into the 
night his revels extended, he was always in the 
morning air long before the sun had parched 
its freshness, and invariably the first on his 
di-ill-ground. Well acquaipted with the me- 
chanical routine of drill and parade, a capital 
horseman, and indefatigable pedestrian, a good 
writer, and of unabashed — unabashable — effron- 
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tery, he defied the whole beloBgiog to the 
Adjutant-Generars office. , Detested by his im- 
mediate superior,— the constant subjeet of his 
secret reports, wherein he was depicted in co- 
lours somewhat darker than he deserved ; 
threatened by the highest authority with re- 
moval and disgrace, he defied the whole host of 
his ^ most potent, grave, and reverend signiors,* 
and he defied them successfully. Night after 
night the cantonment over which he presided 
at the close of bis career has echoed to the 
sound of his riotous revelry, and more than 
once he has been borne through its lines in 
-triumph, preceded by flaming torches carried by 
his own junior officers. Fortune, more propi- 
tious to him than to poor Emmett, carried him 
successfully through incessant enormities, and 
he died in the uninterrupted enjoyment of his 
honours, overcome by the effects of an extra 
half-dozen of champagne, and was interred by 
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the side of Emmett^ as if to afford a striking 
lesson of the different influences which control 
the destiny of men.’’ 

Faugh I” said my cousin in disgust ; the 
offence is rank; it smells to heaven!’ Let us 
turn away from records like this, and show me 
a memento of man less sunk in degradation 
than these, — the unfortunate or the lucky.” 

Turn then,” said I, to this pyramid, 
whose pure white indicates that it has not been 
long exposed to the attacks of the atmosphere. 
Six months since, and he who reposes at its 
base, was alive in the very bloom of manhood. 
He died, if in unripe years, at least ‘ full of 
honour.’ A man of rarer or more unobtrusive 
merit never belonged to our army. Educated 
originally for the church, the profession to 
which unfortunate circumstances had forced 
him was, in the highest degree, repugnant to 
his taste, and contrary to all the habits of his 
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previous life.-. The most enthusiastic soldier, 
howe.ver, never .performed his duties with great- 
er zeal than Somerton, or studied more iiidefa- 
tigably to fit himself in all things for the posi- 
tion he occupied. Grave, studious, pious, un- 
fortunately — for them^ as well as for himself — 
he found but few amongst his brethren who 
were qualified to be his intimate associates, or 
indeed who were desirous of being so. The 
profane sneered at his sanctity, — the dissolute 
at his decorum. The ignorant affected to ridi- 
cule the learning he possessed but never ob- 
truded, and the obstreperous derided his c|uiet 
habits. It was his fortune to evince in the 
field, for he was in the Burmese war, how 
much courage, nay, absolute heroism, lay be- 
neath that tranquillity of manner. On more 
than one occasion he distinguished himself so 
as to obtain the public thanks of his superiors, 
and if death had not carried him to that hidier 
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worldj in which' all his hopes were centered^ 
he must have received some more substantial 
recompense of his valour. It was my good 
fortune to do him some slight service, and he 
considered ever afterwards that I had a right 
to as large a portion of his leisure as I chose to 
require. I am proud to acknowledge here, at 
his grave, that to him I owe the revival of 
those religious impressions which, alas ! the 
mode of life in this country so frequentl}^ 
effaces. I can never convey to you an accurate 
idea of the manner in which he insisted on the 
paramount importance of a man’s being able 
“ to give a reason for the faith that is in him,’ 
tind, believing the doctrines^ to obey theprc- 
cepts of that faith. And how beautifully his 
whole life illustrated his arguments ! With 
him the things of time were always subordinate 
to those of eternity; and, though never obtrud- 
ing his opinions, he was on all occasions ready 
L 5 
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to avow them manfully, and always to act on 
them. It is astonishing from how much annoy- 
ance this moral courage saves a man even in 
India. Few are shameless enough boldly to 
aver that a future state is unworthy of the con- 
sideration of a man, and, being obliged to con- 
cede that, they are easily brought into a dilem- 
ma by one, who, like Somertoii, called the 
aid of his I'eason to the defence of his faith. 
If ever man were ready to die, he was that man, 
and who could regret the suddenness of the 
call to one always in a state of preparation ?” 

We rambled in the precincts of the burial- 
ground some time in silence. In truth, I was 
occupied by recollections of my friend Somer- 
ton, which came thronging on me as I stood 
by his grave. Though regret for the loss pf 
him was selfish, I was guilty of it ; for who 
could replace him ? who possessed that rare 
union of qualities which ensure the tribute 
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of admiration, and almost reverence, without 
checking the gentler feelings of affection ,? No ; 
I cannot deceive myself ; during my Indian 
career I feel— how sadly !—‘ I ne’er shall look 
upon his like again !’ 

“ It is astonishing to me,” said Harry, at 
length, “ that religion occupies so little of the 
attention of people who, considering the vast 
expenditure of human life in this climate, may 
emphatically be said to ‘ live in the midst of 
death.’” 

“ People act on the mistaken notion that 
religion is a very gloomy thing, and that to 
meditate much on death saddens life,” replied 
I. “ That such reflections have a tendency to 
check frivolity and destroy dissipation is cer- 
tain; but reason will produce precisely the 
same effect, if her dictates are acted on. A 
rational cheerfulness not only is not inconsis- 
tent with piety, but absolutely a characteristic 
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feature of it. , Who can have greater ■ gkcluess . 
of lieart^ 'than, he who is ■ satisfied with every 
dispensation of God in this worlds and who 
looks on.'-death as the ' passage .^to uiimirigled 
felicity.?,',' Believe me, '■Hariy,:,the .Christian is 
.the,. 'Only really, happy man^ and I ain;,.p,er- 
suaded '.no other prin.ciple than religion, .could 
have preserved ■ the. ■ equanimity, the calm con- 
tent, of Somertotfs- spirit, ■ under the trials of 
his..early life, and the terrible' disappointments 
which excluded him, for ever' from a profession 
he loved,- and bound him to one, the most hos- 
tile to his feelings that can be imagined.'”' 

- :.Th.e eyes of my young: . cousin .were bent 
pensively on the ground. I allowed him to 
indulge his meditations a few minutes, then 
taking him by the arm, Come," said I,’ we 
will now quit this place, only first notice 
yonder plain white slab, 'and as we walk home 
I will delight you with a short romance in 
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which he wlioin it commemoi'ates bore a cGn- 
spicuous part.’^ He obeyed- the direction of 
my handj and singled- out the simple monii- 
meiit to which - it pointed. sober truths"’ 

said lie^ am somewhat overcome -with the 
melancholy associations a-,:'b:.urial-gr(>,und must 
. naturally awakenj, , and I ; s-hall not be sorry to, 
leave it* Let me -. hear -the roniance by -all- 
iiieaiis-/’" 

To begin, then,’’ said I, -.as tve ' passed' 
through the gate into the road, and began to 
ascend the hill that leads into, the cantonment; 

•wheo old Colonel Mends’s fair daughter 
Emma landed at Madras, — whether the old 
gentleman thought the market there over-* 
stocked, or wdiether he had already selected, 
in the secrecy of his own heart, the fortunate 
fellow who was to possess . the' daraselj or 
wdiether it was the mere result of caprice, — he 
brought her direct to this station, scarcely 
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showing hor to a single individual at the 

Presidency. 

I cannot pretend to do justice to the 
lady’s charms by attempting any description. 
She certainly was as pretty a little fairy as 
ever helped to chase care from the heart of 
man, or laugh away the clouds from his brow. 
But beneath all her naivete she possessed quite 
as much of that self-will, and amiable fixed- 
ness of purpose, as characterises the dear sex 
in general. Moreover, nothing could persuade 
her to view ‘ men and things’ through her 
father’s spectacles, and they came to issue on 
many points of minor importance, in which she 
generally contrived to bear away the palm of 
victory. But it was a most serious grievance 
to the Colonel that she carried her espieglerie 
so far as to regard as a mere laughing-stock 
the man after his own heart, his well-beloved 
and most efficient Adjutant. 
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“ Now, if the Colonel felt annoyed at this 
levity of his only child, how much more sorely 
did it afflict the heart of Blackthorn, — so was 
the Adjutant called. Next to his appoint- 
ment, and the staff-allowance thereunto apper- 
taining, he esteemed the favour of his Colonel, 
and he shrewdly conjectured a marriage with 
his fan daughter afforded a very strong pro- 
bability of securing it. Blackthorn possessed 
in an eminent degree that talent peculiar to 
the mean, and not always denied to the stupid, 
cunning, and without once openly addressing 
old Mends on the subject, he adroitly con- 
trived, by means of hints and insinuations, to 
bring him to express a wish that a preference 
might arise between the youth and the damsel, 
that should eventually lead to a union on 
which he would bestow his benediction and a 
dower. Blacicthorn, therefore, had indulged a 
hope almost amounting to certainty, that, very 
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shortly after the arrival of the gay Emma^ he 
should be a thriving wooer, probably a hus- 
band. Judge then his dismay at the ridicule 
she poured on him, the irony with which she 
replied to his addresses, and the satire lavished 
on his military precision, his obsequious de- 
ference to his commandant, his evident sel- 
fishness, and above all the air of confident 
self-complacency which he had exhibited from 
the commencement of his acquaintance with 
herself. But, whatever might be the degree of 
his sufferings then, it was immeasurably in- 
creased when, in process of time, the pretty 
sinner began to manifest certain symptoms 
of pleasure in the society of Nugent, one 
of the senior subalterns of the regiment, which 
indicated a partiality she w^as too artless to 
conceal. Perhaps the first step towards it was 
the sympathetic dislike of both to poor Black- 
thorn, whose torments, to say the truth, were 
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numerous as those of St. Anthony in his cave. ■ 
In process of time^ however, judging that 
participation , was diiiiinution, he contrived to 
lessen them by sharing them with Colonel 
Mends. The first wise step the old gentleman 
took, and it was so petty ..a : tyranny that the 
name of Blackthorn was legibly stamped upon 
it, was to remove Nugent from a flank to a 
centre company, the removal being the more 
disagreeable because Nugy had sported a 
splendid pair of new ^^ungs a very few weeks 
previously. Where do you think he sought 
consolation but in the sympathy of his fair 
ally .? of which, sooth to say, she was most 
generous. Poor Blackthorn! even my hard 
heart occasionally compassionated him, when he 
was writhing beneath the biting sarcasms of his 
fair tormentor,^ rendered the more galling by 
the air of pretty playfulness with which she 
uttered them. Finding the expedient of harass- 
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ing Nugent so openly did not answers tlie 
Adjutant took care to do it in a manner much 
less ostensible, by addressing sundry official 
remarks to 'him on , parade, which seemed as 
they occurred almost matters of course, and of 
which Nugent could take no other notice 
than that which the sapient ^Adjutant had 
forgotten, confiding them to the willing ear of 
Emma, enriched with his own comments and 
illustrations. You may be sure that her treat-" 
ment of Blackthorn was not a whit the more 
lenient for this, and, driven to desperation, the 
hapless swain contrived to suggest to Colonel 
Mends the praiseworthy expedient of forbid- 
ding Nugent the house. 

No remonstrance escaped the lovers, for 
lovers they certainly were. But, just at this 
jLmcture,lEwzr/2« found h incumbent on her to 
be punctilious in returning the morning-calls 
of her female visitors, and really she always 
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found so many topics to discuss^ that her tra- 
vels seldom extended to more than one house 
daily^ so that she was frequently absent three 
or four successive mornings. She constantly 
reported the lucky accident of her meeting 
Niigentj so that f it seemed’ she told the 
Colonel ^ as if the fates were kinder than he/ 
and took care to afford her an opportunity of 
enjoying the society of the most agreeable man 
she had encountered during her sojoiuii in the 
East.’ Moreover^ at all balls, malgr4 frowns 
or remonstrances, she was more frequently the 
partner of Nugent than of any other officer, 
and it seemed that the whole cantonment w^as in 
the conspiracy, for they were invariably invited 
to the same dinner-parties, where he always 
found a vacant seat at her side. The Colonel 
grumbled, and, aided by his ally Blackthorn, a 
regular succession- of wigs w^as showered in 
the orderly book on poor Nugent, who bore 
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‘ the pelting of the pitiless storm’ with jiraise- 
worthy composure. Blackthorn’s cunning cer- 
tainly availed him little in this instance, or he 
would have known enough of the heart of 
women to be aware, that he did but exasperate 
the dislike he was so anxious to subdue, and 
increase her partiality for his rival by adding 
to it the strong sentiment of indignation at the 
oppression under which he was suffering. 

One fine morning, — such a morning as 
visits this part of the globe only in December— 
the fair Emma, clad in all the purity of vixgin 
white, entered her palanquin immediately after 
breakfast, on a tour of visits, as had of late 
been her custom. The Colonel placed her 
safely in it, and gave her his parting injunc-^ 
tion : ‘ I say, Emma, go any where in the 
world except to old Orme’s ; I saw you gossip- 
ing with his impertinent wife last night, and 
Blackthorn tells me the fellow swears I am no 
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drillj and have never read Torrens. Don’t ffo 

*■■■■, • O 

. near Mm.’ , Emma nodded, smiled, kissed her 
hand, and the bearers trotted off. ' 

The dinner hour came and the fair one 
bad not returned. ' Now' if Colonel Mends held 
one thing in the world in utter abomination, it 
was meat over donel The hnilex went to the 
gate of the compound, looked up the lines and 
down the lines, — in vain ; there were no signs 
of the thoughtless delinquent. At length, in 
despair, the Colonel ordered the dinner to 
be served up without further delay. Alas! 
the pilau, — old Mends loved a pilau from his 
heart, and there is still an anecdote current of 
his devouring one in the native fashion, by 
helping himself with his hands,— the pilau was 
boiled beyond all possibility of recognition, — 
the rice watery, — the fowl rags, — one inde- 
scribable mixture of spice, water, flesh and 
grain, in* proportions in which the water 
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seemed to beai' a very unfair ascendancy 5— the 
kid roasted to rags^ — the cutlets dried to 
parchment, — ' and the curry, * his own par- 
ticular dish, — a- prawn curry,- — iiiacle after a 
receipt he obtained with some interest, from 
the P"s at Hyderabad,— black as charcoal,— 
dry as a bone, — and tasteless as a cinder. 
With a hppeless., eye he gazed on his unsa- 
voury meal, and vow- ed vengeance against the 
absentee, with whom lay ‘ the head and front’ 
of the offence. At this j uncture a billet, very 
neatly sealed and folded, was placed in his 
hands. He looked at the address ; the fair 
flowing characters were not to be mistaken ; it 
w^as the penmanship of the naughty Emma. 
With a growl, ominous of disapprobation of 
the contents, whatever might be their nature, 
he read what I shall repeat to you, - as I was 
myself gratified with a peep at it. 
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^ Bear papaj l am married to poor Nugent. 
Come and ask us to live with you, or we shall 
accept Orme’s invitation, which you would not 
like, as there is no doubt he did say you were 
no drill. Indeed, nothing biit dire necessity 
would induce me to go to him, though you 
must allow his asking us is very kind, as 
he knows Nugent’s bungalow is a thorough 
subaltern’s, and much too small for a married 
mao. Do not think me undiitiful Indeed I 
tided to like your Adjutant, but nature was 
against it. Dear papa, 

^ Your affectionate daughter, 

^P.S. Bo come and dine with us at Captain 
Kingbury’s, where we were married. There is 
an admirable dinner, and you always like their 
curries so much. It will be on the table at 
four, so do not be late.’ 
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The Colonel laid down, the /note. He looked 
first at" his own ruined repast, now. completely' 
cold, and at the P.,S., containing a promise of 
better' things elsewhere,— one moment he .re- 
rneinber'ed- his. .despised' authority,. his rejected 
Adjutant ; not, .'to be. sure, that there was 'any- 
tiling particularly objectionable in .Nugent ; he 
was a good officer, a little interest, excellent 
expectatioxis ; but then the total contempt oi 
him the girl had evinced 1 — Again, the dinner,— 
Miis daughter and his ducats, his ducats and 
his daughter.’ Finally, the wants of the inner 
man prevailed. The bandy was ordered, and 
in a quarter of an hour, he had kissed his 
runaway, and shaken hands with her husband. 

^ How the devil did you manage to get the 
license ?’ he asked. 

^ Simply by writing to the proper quarter 
at Madras,’ Nugent answered, but he did not 
add, that in that proper qum'ter he had a con- 
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fidential friend, and one who had no objection to 
such a trick’s being played on old Mends, who 
was holden in no particular estimation. No- 
thing could have been better managed. The 
padre* himself had been taken by surprise, and 
the only persons in the confidence of the young 
couple were Captain and Mrs. Kingbury.' 
Kingbury had the tappal at that time, so that 
the necessary letters passing through his hands 
were safe, otherwise the arrival of the ring, 
under cover of a letter, might have betrayed 
them.” 

“ And Blackthorn F' said my cousin. 

Oh, poor Blackthorn ! he had been in- 
judicious enough to vaunt very openly of his 
hopes and expectations, so that he had put 
himself in the way of the ridicule, which in 
India was not likely to be spared. Such an 

Clergymen of whatever persuasion in India, are called 
familiarly by this designation. 

VOL. I. M 
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eTeiif was of too rare oceinTeiice to 'be soon 
forgotten, and when, a 'year afterwards, poor 
Blackthorn sickened of the fever pecoliar to 
this climate, and died, some — not able to spare 
a joke even on the dead, affected to attribute it 
to the disappointment and mortification this 
event brought on him.’* 

^^And Nugent and his wife 

‘'■Live with Colonel Mends, veiy much to 
the increase of his happiness and their owm 
luxuries. We dine there to-morrow, and you 
w'ill see the fair delinquent. Take care of 
yourself. Even to this day, many a man is 
fascinated by the witchery of one of the most 
lively little Graces it ever was your fortune to 
encounter.’’ 


MS 
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“ P0T yourselves in your palkees, and start 
for my house without loss of time,” wrote our 
fiiend Germain, from the head-quarters of the 
detachment which ,he commanded. “Here 
you will enjoy rural felicity in perfection, ahd 
may read Zimmermann in a situation the best 
in the world calculated to make you under- 
stand and appreciate him. If 
to be studious, //ere you may study ; 
fleet, here is ample leisure for it; to 
satire by musing on the vices of your sx 
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when you are ‘ i’ the vein’, by exhibiting it 
under a brighter aspect. Here is nature dis- 
played in all her unpolluted majesty, un- 
touched by the hand of man. All the varieties 

of ‘hill and valley, fountain and fresh shade’ 
are stretched out before you. You have not 
to complain of the tameness that characterises 
the scenery of England, parcelled out into di- 
minutive fields and gardens. Here on one side 
a sea of land -stretches itself out before you, 
in the shape of a boundless -wilderness ; on the 
other, hills covered with impenetrable forests, 
the lair of the tiger, and the nest of the ser- 
pent, present all the mysterious obscurity -which 
constitutes the sublime. No petty rivulet 
glides in gentle murmurings through dainty 
meadows ; a broad and gushing river expands 
to a width that numbers miles in its extent, 
being about to pour itself into the infinite 
bosom of the ocean. In a word, come, if it be 
but to enjoy the novelty of perfect repose, to 
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feel yourselves, for a little, shut out from the 
busy sphere of human existence. Come, and 
acquire fresh matter for speculation on the in- 
exhaustible varieties of human existence. Amuse 
yourselves with fancying this the abode of a 
Brummel, studious of that subtle essence called 
fashion; with contrasting the untracked jun- 
gles around you with those haunts which ^ou 
in former days have traversed, the remote re- 
gions of the Park, the 3Iall, and St. James's. 
yS^ander under the shade of the banian which 
overshadows acres, and recollect the piazzas of 
Regent Street. Gaze on the almost unendura- 
ble brightness of the atmosphere, and recall the 
dense and murky cloud which overhangs the 
distant cupola of St. Paul’s. Inhale the fra- 
grance of the orange trees, and sigh for the 
violets of home. In a word, if for no other 
earthly reason, come and cheer the companion- 
less abode of your friend.” 

And, half in pity, half in the lurking desire 
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of trying a mode of life of which we had had 
no experience, we obeyed the summons of Ger- 
main, and prepared forthwith for our excur- 

sioB. 

It was the depth of the monsoon, and our 
road lay principally through paddy fields* 
These, of course, were completely inundated, 
and the progress of our palanquin-bearers was 
but slow, inasmuch as it was made principally 
by that species of motion which we call loading. 
Moreover, two or three nullahs, "I* w'hich lay 
between us and our destination, had been 
swollen^ by the descent of the water from the 
adjacent hills, and threatened to be impassable. 
Our palanquins ascended from the shoulders to 
the heads of the bearers, before we found it 
possible to cross them, and the danger of the 
attempt rendered it by no means a contempti- 
ble adventure. We divided our journey into 
llice-grouiids. f A ravine filled .with water. 
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two stages^ making the first about sun-rise, the 
last about sun-set, and halting, during the day, 
in a bungalow erected by the Company for the 
accommodation of wayfarers like ourselves, and 
which we found in a state of thorough 
pair^ and filth unutterable. There were doors 
that would not shut ; windows, of course, guilt- 
less of glass, being, in fact, window-places; 
roofs, exhibiting the interior of the thatch that 
lay outside, ceilings being out of the ques- 
tion; walls originally whitewashed, now grim 
with all sorts of abominations, and sometimes 
exhibiting evidence that occupants had sought 
their shelter w^ho w^ere ambitious of manifesting 
their skill in the occult science of calligraphy, 
by scribbling certain vile epigrams, that proved 
them more anxious to be amused than fastidi- 
ous with regard to the manner. In short, 
brief as our stay was, it was sufficiently long to 
fill us with hearty gratitude, when the chaunt 
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of our bearers convinced us we were actually 
again on our travels. 

The warmth of the reception which Germain 
gave us evinced the delight he felt at the inter- 
ruption of his solitude. We could not afford 
to lose food for mirth, and we were delighted to 
hazai'd a je.st on his undignified o/'p/^^7o- 
mfhy — (our language has few negative terms.) 
He bore our raillery not only with the polite- 
ness incumbent on him in his character of host, 
but with absolute good humour ; although 
generally, he had the reputation of sharing 
with so many others the weakness of not en- 
during to be the subject of a jest. In fact, I 
fancied that he must have felt the horrors of 
loneliness in all their extent, before he could 
enjoy the mirth to which his touching solici- 
tations for our presence had subjected him. 

His bungalow was small and inconvenient, 
but he possessed a very good tent, which was 
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out; but a completely new tiled roof enabled 
him to rest in security, and to bid defiance to 
anything less violent than a deluge. Ihe 
plantations around were so thick, that they 
harboured aE manner of living things, and at 
night the bungalow was of course the rendez- 
vous of their various tribes. The rats danced 
over the cloth ceiling with a persevering zeal 
that every moment threatened its demolition, 
and two or three scorpions, of the large black 
species; were slaughtered nightly. Ihecachu- 
nut trees seemed to put forth their branches 
merely to afford, shelter to the innumerable fly- 
ing foxes' that roosted on them, and disturbed the 
rest of Germain by hurling the fruit incessantly 
on the fly of his tent, down which, of course, 
every nut rolled with no mean expedition. The 
flocks of musquitoes were really terrific, unless 
one beheld them through the protecting trans- 
parency of curtains of China gauze, through 
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wliicli tliey cannot pellet Bats visited us 
as regularly as the twilight, and it seemed to 
me scarcely possible that a man should feel 
solitary with so many and so various speci- 
mens of animated nature around him. 

The society consisted of (Jermain’s subaltern 
and his wife; the Judge of thezillah, also with 
a wife ; the Collector, a widower; the sub-Col- 
lector, absent at this juncture, on leave, and the 
Doctor, a confirmed, not to say, obstinate^ ba- 
chelor. The Judge and the Collector, we soon 
discovered, were living in most thorough hatred 
of each other, albeit consideration for their own 
comfort in this secluded station compelled 
them to conceal their real aversion under a 
flimsy veil of courtesy ; consequently they 
benefited by each other’s hospitality, and eacli- 
was exuberantly delighted when he found his 
official colleague, if that name be permitted, 
the butt of any other person’s satire or ridicule 
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There was one point on which they were con- 
stantly at issue, and it required all their self- 
command to prevent the disagreement of their 
opinions bringing them to open quarrel. The 
Judge was decidedly partial to the military 
portion of the Indian community, whereas 
the Collector bated it most devoutly. The 
zillali in question had one great advantage 
over zillahs generally ; it was a thoroughfare, 
standing just on the high-road, and often enli- 
vexied by the passing of treasure detachments, 
and of oiBcers going on leave from their regi- 
ments, or returning to them. The Judge was 
in the constant habit of reconnoitring from the 
veranda of his bungalow, which stood on 
an eminence, the plain on which strangers 
generally pitched their tents, and having ascer- 
tained their style and title, of inviting them to 
participate in the hospitalities of his board. 
Such conduct was a perpetual reproach to the 
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Colleetor, who never opened his doors to a sin- 
gle wayfarer, and it was so much the more 
galling, because it was impossible to reduce 
the grievance of which he complained to lan- 
guage. The Judge was very popular ; and 
what can be more odious than the popularity 
of one’s rival ? However^ self-love — that great 
cement of all federal institutions — ^had the bene- 
ficial effect of causing the peace to be kept in 
this instance ; and so the Judge and the Col- 
lector lived as neighbours on terms of as amia- 
ble dislike as heart could desire'. 

It was my custom to enter my palanquin at 
least half an hour before sunrise, to enjoy the 
most refreshing period of the tyrenty-four 
hours. Being strange to the place, and some- 
what weakly alarmed at the shelter the 
surrounding jungle afforded both to quad- 
ruped and biped depredators of every descrip- 
tion, I suggested that Germain should be re- 
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quested to allow a sipahi under Iiis command to 
run by the side of my vehicle, during my morn- 
ing airing. Germain was extremely aimoyed at 
being compelled to refuse a favour solicited by 
his guests, and more than ever disposed to be 
disgusted with the cause that so compelled liim. 

You know it is against the regulations,"’ said 
he, “ that a single sipahi should be employed on 
other than public business. If there were but 
a solitary chance of my transgressing with im- 
punity, I should not hesitate; but unfortu- 
nately that chance has no existence. The Cob 
lector is indignant at my close intimacy with 
the Judge; and absolutely — proh pudor ! 
lies in wait to entrap me into some delinquency. 
Nothing would afford him higher satisfaction 
than to detect me in employing public servants 
on private business ; and I am, therefore, par- 
ticularly anxious to defeat his charitable de- 
sires.” 
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Bill is Ae 'sioless' m this respect?’’ was the 
Batural; question.' ' ■ Having ^so' many peons 
and seebundies ^ at Ms immediate disposal^ 
does he scrupulously confine tlieir services to 
such public occasions as the Government con- 
templates in allowing them to exist ?” 

By no means,” returned Germain. If 
you meet palanquin, you will find two peons, 
decorated with all the paraphernalia of their 
office, keeping pace with the brisk trot of his 
bearers. His butler is a havildar of the See- 
bundies, rated as such on the Company’s books, 
and of course drawing pay from the Govern- 
ment, greatly to the accumulation of the Col- 
lector’s hoards. But these things, you know, 
are not provided against by any interdicting 
edict of Government, and probably never will 
be placed beyond the pale of a civilian’s en- 
joyments. However, why should we be in- 
Local troops attached to the civil service. 
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dignant ? This is but a solitary illustration 
of a truth which we all know well enough in 
theory,— the unjust partiality which this Go- 
vernment in every instance displays towards 
its civil servants.” 

We had nothing to advance in contradiction 
.."pf an assertion which we knew to be so hrinly 
• established by facts ; so the palanquin was 
ordered, and the airing enjoyed, without any 
. 'Other guardian than the bearers. And hap- 
the fears which had coveted farther pro- 
•‘■'tection were not justi6ed by any accident in 
this particular instance. 

As usual on the arrival of strangers, as soon 
as the calls prescribed by the etiquette of 
Indian society had been interchanged, we re- 
ceived an invitation to dine with Germain’s 
ally, the Judge. We had, when it arrived, 
been nearly a week inmates in the house of our 
friend, and were by no means overpowered 
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' witli:. exuberant One day was so 

inarvellously like another, that we had some 
difficulty in believing, on the returning Sun- 
day, that six days had positively glided away 
drowsily since the last. Having once viewed 
the landscape from an adjacent eminence, our 
subsequent excursions were entirely to be 
placed to the account of health; pleasure — 
the mere pleasure of seeing the face of the 
country — ^having neither part nor parcel in our 
thoughts. The compound was extensive, but 
abundantly tame, so that in twenty-four hours 
we had literally exhausted all the novelties of 
mere location, and were not unwilling to try 
even the hazardous experiment of eating our 
dinner at another man’s table. The regiment 
had not long before quitted its former station, 
and Germain, according to the most approved 
practice in such cases, had sold off the greater 
portion of his books, to save the expense and 
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trouble of carriage, to say nothing of escaping 
by this means their probable destruction by 
their immersion on the march in some una- 
voidable river. In vain Germain inquired of 
the Judge, the Doctor, the Lieutenant, for the 
loan of a volume. Two or three volumes on 
Indian jurisprudence, two or tliree medical 
works, and the Asiatic Register and Anny 
List, composed the aggregate libraries of the 
society of the station, the Collector alone e.K- 
cepted, whose assistance was not solicited in 
this mental famine, and who, if it had, being 
notoriously not a reading man, would, in all 
probability, have been unable to afford any. 
We had seen-a pianoforte in the hall of tlie 
Judge during our morning-visit, and recollect- 
ed to have heard sundry hints that his lady 
was musical. We were both passionately fond 
of music, and the probability of our partiality’s 
being gratified, threw a very pleasurable hue 
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over our anticipations of the projected dinner” 
at Iiis' lioiise. 

The day came,— the hour, —three o'^clock, — 
an hour pregnant with importance to three per- 
sons who had sat regularly for the last eight or 
ten days opposite to each other, in precisely the 
same chair, and with exactly the same intelli- 
gence to cooiniiuiicate. We started in high 
spirits, and arrived in a mood of mind greatly 
in favour of our host and hostess, ready aiid 
willing to be pleased even with little things, 
and for our parts, to contribute as much to 
the joint stock of amusement a| we possibly 
could. This amiable temper kept us in a flow 
of conversation during the hour that preceded 
the announcement of dinner, and we were so 
animated that we had not leisure to think for 
an instant in what our pleasure consisted, as 
is the case, probably, in nine tenths of the 
enjoyments of life. However, soon after the re- 
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moval of the soup, this most uiifortonate season 
of leisure did occur. The Judge, the Doctor, 
the lieutenant, were absorbed by the interesting 
occupation in which we all were engaged, and 
had, in fact, arrived at the end of their several 
stores of ideas. The ladies of the first and the 
last gentlemen entered on a mutual lamentation 
over the delinquencies of the butcher and 
baker, the former absolutely refusing to kill 
good mutton at any price, and the latter fur- 
nishing sour bread, — sins that were to be im- 
puted to the Collector, who refused to interfere 
in the matter^ he being the only person whose 
interference could have availed one straw. 
With the fruit, hookahs were introduced, and 
the Judge and the Doctor betook themselves 
to the enjoyment of this oriental luxury with 
a vigour and emulation quite laudable. What 
with the soothing lullaby, and the overpower- 
ing fragrance, my senses were gradually be- 
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numbed into that state of torpor which is sleep^ 
as far as regards the action of the intellect, 
whilst the bodily functions are perfectly active. 
Germain and his friend occasionally tried to 
set afloat some discussion relative to Indian 
politics, but, after a fevr monosyllables, ex- 
torted by great effort from the Judge and the 
Doctor, they were compelled to confine them- 
selves to a duet, %vhich at last altogether ceased 
from the want of a few discords. An early 
motion of retirement from table was received 
by us as a very sensible relief, and I began to 
be alive once more to cheering expectation. 
The piano greeted my desiring eyes on our 
entering the hall, which served as a drawing- 
room, and I did not long put any restraint on 
my impatience to hear its tones. But, alas I 
our hostess was inflexible to all my persuasion , 
“ she had quite given up music, she really had 
not time for it now she was a mother; be- 
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sides, Mr. thought it too noisy, espe- 

cially in the afternoon when he always wanted 
to sleep ; she wished she had not been silly 
enough to purchase a piano; it was all %’ery 
well for girls, but really married women couid 
find sufficient occupation without it ; and in- 
deed she very much doubted whether the in- 
strument had a single note in tune, she had 
not opened it these three months, not since the 
commencement of the hot winds, . and every 
body knew how liable the sounding-board was 
to crack in that season; I might,' if I pleased, 
try it,” — and after half an hour’s search for 
the key, I was regaled by the sight of the 
interior, a fine horizontal grand piano of 
Broadwood’s, bearing the promise of every 
excellence that can delight the amateur. Alas, 
how like all the deceitful promises of life ! The 
suspicions of our hostess were too well-found- 
ed. I attempted to extract a tune, but it was 
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impossible. Not a single note emitted the 
sound originally belonging to it, Bass and 
treble seemed almost to have changed places, 


and even I, the most persevering o£ Pianists, 
was obliged to relinquish the effort in despair. 

It was a great relief when the various ve- 
hicles were ordered for the evening drive: in 
how many Indian entertainments has the cus- 
tom of this interlude been indeed a refresh- 
ment and a recreation to the weary guests ! It 
is something to feel again, in the free unfet- 
tered air, able to breathe and r^ect at one’s 
ease. And so all the variety anticipated in 
this re- union of the whole society of the place, 
the dignified Collector always excepted, had 
really been productive of nothing but disap- 
pointment! Yet it had carried its lesson with 
it, if we would but learn that one’s own dull- 
ness at home is somewhat less wearisome than 
the dullness of strangers abroad. 


fjjjjlf 
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With abundant regret I found my palan- 
quin gradually approximating to the abode 
of our host. I bad no passable excuse at 
hand, or I would gladly have used it to be 
enabled to return home. There was, therefore^ 
nothing left but to endure the infliction with 
patience, and to preserve niy good humour by 
the reflection, that in a very short time this 
^vould be numbered with so many past evils, 
amongst the things that have been and are not. 

The hall was w’^ell lighted ; and the nume- 
rous wall-shades, in which burned the clear 
oil of the cocoa-nut, emitted a splendour that 
had really a very imposing effect. It animated 
even the Judge, the Lieutenant, and the Doctor, 
almost to liveliness. They were all alert in 
oflTering their assistance when I emerged from 
the recesses of my palanquin, and had quite as 
much to say on the fineness of the night, the 
coolness of the sea-breeze which had just set 
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in,' and' wMch 'Was^^ at the 

distance of our abode from the magnificent 
elemeiitj as Englishmen generally have on that 
important topic, the dernier ressort of conversa- 
tion, the weather. We began to be very lively. 
The two ladies were engaged on a topic that 
is said never to fail in animating the female 
mind; they were discussing the demerits of 
such of their own sex as had belonged in turn 
to this garrison previously to the arrival of 
our regiment. Fortunately they were the 
common acquaintance of both ladies, and each, 
therefore, was able to contribute her quota to 
the discussion, to point out a flaw which might 
have escaped the penetration of the other, or 
reveal a lapse which might have eluded her 
vigilance. Bent on being very amiable, I 
hazarded a few general remarks, or ventured 
a more particular inquiry, with equal want of 
VOL. I. N 
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success ; what I said was obviously considered 
an interruption, was listened to with impa- 
tience, and served no other end than to heighten 
the zest with which my companions returned 
to their t6te-a-tete. Foiled at this point, I 
turned my attention to the masculine part of 
the assemblage. Germain and his friend made 
sundry attempts at starting topics of general 
interest with as complete want of success as 
had attended my own efforts. The J udge had 
been a perfect Nimrod in his youth and man- 
hood, and had only ceased to partake in field- 
sports after two or three warnings in the shape 
of compound fractures. He, therefore, was 
curious in the various races of hounds and 
horses, and able and willing to talk long and 
learnedly on these themes. The Doctor was a 
drowsy sort of person whose talent obviously 
lay in listening. As to the Lieutenant, every 
faculty of his mind, was imbued with a horror 
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oi. [malaria ; eating, walking, riding, this was 
the constant fiend that haunted his thoughts, 
and in vain his weary audience endeavoured to 
drive him from a theme which he pursued with 
that kind of fascination which impels persons 
Constantly to tuim their eyes towards an ob- 
ject particularly disagreeable to them. The 
garrison where the i^egiment was stationed 
consisted of a fort of tolerable extent, sur- 
rGunded by a wall so old that it served as 
soil wherein weeds flourished in inauspicious 
abundance. That most prolific of vegetables, 
the prickly pear, covered it in rank luxuriance, 
and as the leaves decayed, they fell into the 
fosse generating malaria in no common degree. 


greatly to the pi'ejudice of the ojBScers whose 
bungalows, for the greater part, were built on 
the glacis. It must be allowed therefore, that 
the terrors of the Lieutenant had very substan- 
tial foundation. But he so mercilessly rang 
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changes on the theme, as to compel his hearers 
to contemplate every consequence, possible and 
impossible, of the evil. There was no escape 
from him if once you began to listen. Germain 
had already paid the penalty, and had con- 
sidered it one of the duties of hospitality to 
warn his guests of the impending danger. 
Therefore he was silenced on the most approved 
piinciples of stopping a lore at the very com- 
mencement; and Germain and his friend gra- 
dually sank into a state of demi-somnolence 
until cards were proposed by the lady of the 
house. The whole party immediately sur- 
rounded the table, and were presently deep in 
the mysteries of that recondite round game, 
speculation. It is astonishing how completely 
every symptom of drowsiness disappeared be- 
neath its influence. The chief aim of the 
players seemed to be to cheat successfully, and 
the detection of any of these attempts was sure 
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to be received with vehement peals of laugluer 
from the two chief peculators^ the ladies of the 
J udge and the Lieutenant. At length the tem- 
per of the latter gentleman began to yield to 
the inroads made on his purseij and his sharp 
rebukes of his conjugal partner producing as 
sharp 3'etortSj we were just verging on that 
climax of horrors a violent matrimonial fracas 
in the presence of strangers. I therefore ven- 
tured to move an adjournment, and the appear- 
ance of the butler to announce supper seconded 
my motion very ably* To the hall therefore 
we proceeded, and the sight of the viands, that 
covered the table with more than hospitable 
abundance, proved a grand pacificator. We 
were presently inhaling the' fumes of the mulli- 
gatawny, that standing feature in all ^ Indian 
suppers, and exciting our half-satiated appe- 
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tites with, its- -piq'iiant iaTOiir. . It produced, a 
very striking '.‘effect • on , , that ^ of; the' Lieutenant, 
.whoj ' . although 'he had so severely " tasked his 
digestive powers at dinner, contrived to do 
equal honour to the present repast iii about 
half the time employed by any other indi- 
vidual in that interesting occupation. How- 
ever, like all other human pleasures, the bliss 
of eating must find its termination ; and in 
process of time the ladies, with all the forma- 
lity of decorum^ left the table to their maie 
friends, that they mpit duly qualify them^ 
selves to forget “ the feast of reason and the 
flow of souL” 

My two companions seemed to have a world 
of intelligence to communicate, notwithstand- 
ing the lengthy discussion in which . they had 
been occupied after dinner, I nothing loth,'' 
seized the opportunity of retiring, and threw 
myself back in my palanquin in a disposition 
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to enjoy to tlie utmost, the luxury of being 
alone. It was a bea^^ night? the sky inha- 
bited by the young new moon and myriads 
of sparkling stars, the air deliciously cool? 
and the very chant of the bearers soothing. 
How I rejoiced in finding myself again seated 
in the veranda of Germain’s house ! the bun- 
galow never before appeared so comfortable? 
nor the compound so picturesque? as in its 
dark masses of my steribus shadow this even- 
ing. Nothing renders solitude so delightful as 
escape from bad— that is? vulgar society. 

Allow?” said Germain, on his return, that 
I am wise in subjecting myself occasionally to 
inflictions of this kind; they make me feel 
the value of my owm house, isolated as it is? 
and I shall rise to-morrow morning with a 
feeling of enjoyment in the prospect of a day 
to myself ” 
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• ' A day to yourself!**^ said I ; well and 
good ; but a month or twOy par exemple 
■ 'Germain./ smiledj The evil is inevitable^” 
replied he, “in our military service. There 
' must 'be small detachments and small societies, 
sometimes complete solitude. Happy the In« 
dian ofBcer who is a thorough sportsman ! 
For him the day is never dull, the place never 
too far in the jungle, the hours never weari» 
some, being all occupied ' in fatiguing himself, 
talcing the necessary rest, eating, drinking, 
perchance smoking, and preparing for the next 
day’s sport. For him who has not this re- 
source, nothing is left but to learn a language.” 

“ And you 

Oh I have betaken myself to Arabic, in- 
tending to qualify for an Oriental Professor- 
ship, should such a one ever be instituted. 
In a word, this is my deT7ueT ressort ; I have 
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few books, none new either in date or in matter ; 
I am no sportsman ; I am not a flute-player ; 
if it were not for the pursuit I have persuaded 
myself to enter on, how in the world could 1 
endure that torpid state of existence which we 
call country life in India ?” 
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After travelling the whole night by dak* 
en route to my regiment, I ai-rived at sun-rise 
at the bungalow of my friend Ponsonby of the 
60th. I was too tired to converse beyond the 
exchange of a few enquiries as to health and 
promotion,-— the points to which the attention 
of military men in India is most undeviatingly 
directed; so I swallowed a hasty breakfast, 
and threw myself on a couch. The blast of 
the first bugle for the mess roused me. 

“You have slept weU,” said Ponsonby. 

“ Up and be doing, man ; we have a grand 
* Posting in a palankeen. 
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diniier to-day^ just half-an-hour 

for beautifying.’'* ' 

I obeyed Mm with alacrity, for I was an old 
acquaintance of the officers of the 60 th, and 
eager to meet them again. Old friends never 
greet each other with more w^armth than in 
India, and nowhere is the pleasure of an un- 
expected remontre more thoroughly enjoyed. I 
despatched my toilette with all possible ex- 
pedition ; but, on returning to the hall, I 
found that Ponsonby had already gone, leaving 
a message that I should follow him with all 
speed. I mounted my horse, for his dwelling 
was at some distance from the mess, and soon 
found myself at the scene of the expected 
revels. 

As soon as the many and cordial welcomes''^ 
were over, I had leisure to observe the general 


expression 


of gloom which characterised the 


countenances of the officers, the more remark- 
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able, as the present meeting was, I thought, 
for a purpose specially convivial. 

“ I cannot understand what is the matter 
with you all,” said I to Ponsonrby. “ One 
would think you were dressed for a funeral- 
party, instead of a public-day.” 

“Did I not tell you,” said he, “ that we 
are giving a^ dinner to Granby, previously to 
his leaving us to join the 57th.?” 

“ Not a word of it 1 But how in the name 
of gopd fortune has it come to pass that he is 
to join the 67th at all.?” 

“His most sapient Excellency has so 
ordained. You have been a month in the 
jungle, out of the tappal-road, or you would 
not have been to be informed of the cause of 
this disastrous order, for so the whole regiment 
consider it. Granby has been tried by a court- 
martial, honourably acquitted, and then punish- 
ed by despotic authority. The schoolmaster 
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has not reached our profession yet; but, we 
bide our time, as somebody’s motto has it. I 
cannot be explanatory now ; you shall know 
all this evening.” 

The guests had now arrived, and we were 
speedily seated at table. The occasion of the 
meeting was of course universally known, and 
it is not to be supposed that any less interest- 
ing topics occupied the attention for any con- 
siderable time. “ Granby’s court-martial” was 
the one theme on which every person was able 
and willing to speak. The charge on which 
he had been tried was, it appeared, of such a 
nature, that every officer acquainted with it 
had, during the progress of the trial, awaited 
the decision of the Court with intense anxiety, 
as on that decision hung so much of the com- 
fort of military men generally. In fact it 
resolved itself into the single consideration, 
whether or not their domestic hearths were 
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sacred, whether they were to be permitted 
such a degree of independence as is expressed 
by the power of choosing their own private 
associates. The sentence pronounced by the 
Court had obtained universal approbation,-— 
an approbation probably enhanced because its 
promulgation was accompanied by certain re- 
marks emanating from the head-quarters of 
the army that outraged every feeling which, 
as Englishmen, they cherished. As this 
sentence and these remarks formed the general 
subject of animadversion, it may be presumed 
that much was uttered which, if severely 
criticised, might have been construed into 
treason against the powers that be. A few 
of the old field-officers present looked, to be 
sure, a little aghast at the unfettered license 
of tongue in which their younger comrades 
indulged; but they did not venture reproofs 
that were certain of being silenced by so vast 
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a majority. Granby, the hero of the day, said 
little, and that little was by no means of an 
exasperating tendency. The officer command- 
ing the 60th was not present; his absence 
was by no means inexplicable, as I naturally 
concluded that the charges against Granby 
must in the first instance have been preferred 
by him ; but I could not so easily account for 
that of one or two of the subalterns, who, five 
years previously, I recollected, had been the 
particular intimates of Granby. As Pon- 
sonby^s guest I was seated next to him, and I 
inquired of him where was Granby’s old friend 
Stubbs.? but I obtained no other reply than 
an exhortation tha-t I would wait patiently 
until the evening, when I should be put in 
possession of papers which would explain to 
me OTery thing that, meanwhile, might appear 

passing strange.” 

My part during the dinner was principally 
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that of listener, varied frequently by the ne- 
cessity -of ' replying : to^ invitations to take 
wine or beer. I had ample leisure for ob- 
serving the change which had taken place in 
the tone of ' conversation within the last few 
years. Officers are really beginning to express 
their thoughts ; they venture to think even 
governors not' quite infallible, -and the Go- 
vernor-general of India himself almost as acces- 
■ sible to- 'censure as his Majesty of Great Bri- 
tain. Things were not always thus ; it is in 
the records of the last seven years, that an 


officer commanding a force ventured to ani- 
madvert in terms of severe reprehension on 
the language adopted at the mess-table of a 
regiment forming a constituent part of that 
force, as consisting of presumptuous censures 
of the conduct of superiors.’** Alas, and are 
those goodly days of rigid discipline indeed 
gone to return no more ? Cannot tyranny 
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unmask bis stern and “ horrent” brow without 
being pointed out for execration? is despotism 
Teall^ verging to its tomb ? is it indeed lawful 
to call evil by its proper name> how imposing 
soever may be the garb in which it is clothed ? 
Alas, then, for “ thrones, dominations, prince- 
doms, and powers !” 

Grranby was to start early on the following 
morning; but it was hardly to be expected 
that the thought of the approaching separation 
would greatly check the hilarity of the last 
hours of the evening. In fact, in proportion 
«« HAnflimia more freouent, srief 
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mately in effecting his escape, and accom- 
panied Ponsonby and myself to the bungalow 
of the former. Arrived there he flung himself 
on a couch. 

“ Well,” said he, “ a hard part of my 

punishment is over; it is something to have 
got through the parting with a set of men 
with whom I have lived during the last four 
years as a brother. What an outrageous 
exercise of authority it is, to punish a man 
for an offence, of the commission of which he 
has been fully and honourably acquitted by a 
jury of his peers 

“ India is not E7igland^^‘' returned Pon- 
sonby, “ which sentence gives a reason why 
things here are such as ^ are not dreamt of in 

our philosophy/ But here is Z quite in the 

dark, regarding ^ all the perils w^e have passed*" 
within the last month ; if you will allow me, 

I am anxious to enlighten him by means 
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of the papers you have consigned to my 
care. I suppose there can be no possible 

.ob|ection.’" : " ■ 

Kooe ill the world; on the contrary, the 
■greatest possible desire that ‘ the head and 
front of my oifending’ should be displayed 
to the whole world. And now, having done 
with business, let us for the last time enjoy 
an hour or two, such as, perhaps, I am here- 
after only to wish for. ” 

It may be conjectured that the documents 
alluded to were not many hours in my pos- 
session unperused. The following extracts 
from them will sufficiently explain the whole 
of an affair which produced considerable 
sensation at the time of its occurrence, and 
will probably cease to interest only when the 
truth is understood and acted on,— that even 
in military matters strict discipline is never 
incompatible loith iriflexible justice- 
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The charge ou which Granby was arraigned, 
is as follows : — “ For scandalous and infamous 
conduct, unbecoming the chai'acter of an officer 
and gentleman, in having {date and place 
named here) positively refused, in the presence 
of his commanding officer, to associate witli 
Captain Edward Stubbs of the same regiment, 
and at the same time and place declined to 
state his reasons for such refusal ; thereby 
unjustifiably attempting to vilify the charac- 
ter of a brother officer, and seeking to pro- 
mote discord and evil feeling amongst the 
officers of the corps generally. The above 
being in breach of the articles of war.” 

Colonel Delamere, the officer commanding 
the 60 th at the time in which the offence 
described in the arraignment is assumed to 
have occurred, and after the trial up to the 
present time, was, as appears on the face of 
the record, the single officer summoned in 


I 


f " 
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support of the prosecution. The Deputy 
; Judge Advocate (general having declared in 

I his ■ =-Addresa ■ . to "■ the ' Court, ' that, the prisoner 

I had, in a written paper delivered to his com-* 

inanding officer, positively refused to associate 
[ at present, or at any future time, with Cap- 

1 tain Stubbs, and also to declare the reasons 

^ for such refusal, Colonel Delamere was duly 

1 . ■ ■ ' • ■■■•■ ■■■■. 

J sworn, and deposed as^ fo^^ — 

; Question. — the paper before the Court, 

: the hand- writing and signature of the prisoner, 4 

I and did he hand it to you as , such ?** 

Answer. — The paper before the Court is 
the hand-writing and signature of the prisoner^ 
and he did hand it to me as such.’’’ 

' By the Prisoner. — Did I not, on the par- 

ticular occasion specified in the charge, say, 

^ Colonel Delamere, you are perfectly well 
aware of my reasons for declining to associate 
with Captain Stubbs,’ ” 

I 


I 
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I positively have no" vecolleetion' of 
the remark. The prisoner may have said 
so."’ 

the time specified in the charge^ 
were you not aware of my reasons for having 
declined the acquaintance of Captain Stubbs 
A. — From general report I had an idea of 
Mr. Granby’s reasons for refusing to associate 
with Captain Stubbs : I do not recollects how- 
ever, that I had any direct communication 
from himself on the subject.” 

Q. — On the date specified in the charge, 
did you not give me full permission to decline 
stating my reasons for refusing to associate 
with Captain Stubbs ?” 

A. — At a meeting of the officers of the 
60th regiment, on the date specified in the 
charge, Mr. Granby and others handed to me 
certain papers, containing a complaint or com- 
plaints against Captain Stubbs; and as the 
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officers generally had not associated with Cap- 
tain Stubbs for some months past, I deemed 
it a good opportunity to inquire into Captain 
Stubbs's conduct generally, and therefore called 
upon the officers to state to me why they had 
not associated with Captain Stubbs during the 
period in question. On this occasion Mr. 
Granby said, he thought it hard he should 
be obliged to make known his private senti- 
ments of any individual, and quoted the 
lines, 

‘ I do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell/ &c. 

and requested permission to decline any ex- 
planation. Seeing that my requisition, if per- 
sisted in, would most likely lead to unplea- 
sant results, I granted the request, and de- 
sired that he would state to me in writing 

% 

his unwillingness to make his reasons known. 
This he did in the paper before the Court, 
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and it became necessary to refer the matter 
to head-quarters. The chai-ge before the 
Court is part of the result.” 

Q. — “ Did you not insist, that whether I 
gave my reasons or declined doing so, the 
same must be in writing ?" 

A. — “ I directed the officers of the red- 
merit to state whatever they had to say in 
writing, in order to have the whole under 
one view before me.” 

To your knowledge was not Captain 
Stubbs aware, some months since, of my rea- 
sons for refusing to associate with him ?” 

A.— I am aware that Captain Stubbs w^as 
acquainted with the supposed reasons of Lieu- 
tenant Granby, and also with those wiiich ac- 
tuated the other officers declining his acquaint- 
ance, as he applied to me to investigate the 
matter.” 

Q. — Did you ever, previously to the date 
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5pecifi6d ill the charge^" call on ine 'to bring 
forward toy charge' against Captain Stubbs?” 

A*— I cannot charge my recollection that 
I called upon Lieutenant Granby particularly. 
I have frequently expressed my surprise that 
those officers who disapproved of Captain 
Stubbs’s conduct did not prefer a complaint 
against him.” 

Such is nearly the whole evidence on the 
prosecution in this remarkable case. The 
following is an abstract of the defence. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,'. 
believe it is usual for an officer placed 
in the situation in which 1 at present stand, 
previously to his entering on the particulars 
of his defence, to implore the patienee of the 
Court, and their kindest and most liberal 
constnictioB of what he may address to them. 


V*. I f 
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Ill the present case, however, confident as I 
feel of the hearty sympathy of every indivi- 
dual, such an appeal w'ould he useless. I shall 
therefore refrain from occupying the time of 
the Court by any extraneous matter, and pro- 
ceed at once to such statements as will, I 
trust, place my conduct in such a light as 
will justify it in the view of every candid 
and impartial mind. 

“ It will be necessary, first, to call your 
particular attention to the nature of the charge 
on which I am arraigned. I am not charged 
with insubordination or disrespect to my com- 
manding officer, but ‘ with scandalous and in- 
famous behaviour, unbecoming the character 
of an officer,’ as being ungentlemanly, and not 
as being in breach of good order and military 
discipline. It is therefore my intention to 
prove — and I feel confident I shall be able 
to do so to the entire satisfaction of the 
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Courtj^ — that my conduct on, the,- occasion in 
question was not such as to merit the epithets 
applied to v' its — that ^ 

cisively low, humiliatingj and debasing kind, 
as tovlay prostrate the honour , of the gentle- 
nian in the degradation of the officer;’ for, 
says a celebrated military writer,^ ^for such 
conduct^ and such aloncj should a charge of 
this nature be brought against an officer.’ 

The facts from which ungeqtlemanly con- 
duct is inferred, appear to be, first, the having 
refused to associate with a brother officer ; 
and secondly, the having declined to state my 
reasons for such refusal. To these facts is 
appended a further charge of unjustifiably at- 
tempting to vilify the character of a brother 
officer, and seeking to promote discord and 
evil feeling amongst the officers of the corps 
generally. It is therefore incumbent on me 
^ Hough, p. 495. 
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to adduce, in ■ the, first place, good and suf- 
ficient reasons for refusing to associate with 
Captain Stubbs, — next to justify my refusal 
to state those reasons on that particular, occa- 
siofiy ’ — and thirdly, to show that ■ the motives 
attributed to me, were not those by which I 
was really actuated, and that the actions them- 
selves could not, by any possibility, produce 
the effect set forth in the charge. Without 
further preface, therefore, I shall state a few 
unvarnished facts, which I shall be careful to 
substantiate by evidence of the most unques- 
tionable nature. 

During an official investigation which took 
place about nine months previously to the 
date of the occurrence on which the charges 
now preferred against me are founded, I was 
on terms of intimacy with Captain Stubbs, 
and communicated to Mm much of the cor- 
respondence in which that investigation had 
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involved me. His professions of interest in 
the success of my views on this occasion were 
so earnest, and his cordial acquiescence in my 
plans, and approbation of my sentiments, so 
unequivocal, that I was induced to confide 
to him all the papers relative to the matter 
in question, and to discuss the propriety of 
almost every step I took in the affair. But 
in the face of all these confidential discussions, 
in contradiction to all he had advanced, and 
all he had hitherto believed, he gave a tes- 
timony before the tribunal assembled on the 
occasion, that went directly to impugn all 
that he had previously commended— to dis- 
avow all he had previously asserted. From 
my present situation, I am debarred from 
taking an oath ; but I am sure, gentlemen, 
you will give due weight to the fact of my 
having been in attendance at the tribunal 
alluded to, for the purpose of giving evi- 
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dence to the truth of this statement^ and'you 
will admit that no person could' then have 
challenged my declaration. Moreover^ I shall 
prove that Captain Stubbs ' maintained '■ opini- 
ons consonant to those he professed to enter- 
tain during my intimacy with him^ to seve- 
ral other persons, by whom his society was 
shunned as soon as the evidence he had given 
was publicly known. 

‘‘ When you have heard from my witnesses 
the extraordinary circumstances under which 
the paper sworn to by my commanding officer 
was obtained, I am persuaded you will not 
be disposed to attach any blame to my con- 
duct, especially when you find that he re- 
ceived it without in any way remarking that 
it was of an improper nature ; that he olFered 
to refrain from forwarding it to army head- 
quarters, provided the officers would admit 
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Captain Stubbs into their society ; and that 
he has since been on the same terms of inti- 
macy wth me as before. Moreover, although 
perfectly willing to appear as a witness, I 
dreaded taking upon me the deep responsi- 
bility which, by becoming the accuser, I must 
incur ; and the fact of Colonel Delamere, as 
admitted in his evidence, having been already 
aware of the reasons which he now, in so 
sudden a manner, desired me to furnish in 
writing, made me more particularly anxious 
to avoid committing to paper charges which, 
if not substantiated, might be made to re- 
coil on my own head. I had yet another 
and a very strong motive for withholding the 
declaration of my reasons for not associating 
with Captain Stubbs, and this was the'lragth 
of time which he personally had suifered to 
elapse without coming forward to clear his 
character of the imputations cast on it,— that 



I 
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he even aUowed this to be attempted hy 
another, and that in his absence ! Gentle- 
men, you all know that amongst men of ho- 
nour, that man who does not boldly vindi- 
cate his character the moment he knows it 
to be aspersed, if he neglects this important 
duty not nine months, not nine weeks, not 

nine days, I might almost say nine hours 

you all know, that, as an unavoidable conse- 
quence, he will be shut out from society. 
But what w'as Captain Stubbs’s conduct in 
this case.? Did he demand the reasons of 
their proceeding from those who shunned 
him ? I answer, no, Gentlemen f The charge 
against him was not made in a corner ; 
secret slander was not covertly insinuated 
against him! No! the allegation was 
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explanation, due to a man who asks' none? 
Who suffers himself to be thus publicly 
branded I who for nine months withers be- 
neath the scorn and the stigma, and is at 
length reluctantly dragged forward by the 
strong hand of authority ! Had Captain 
Stubbs called for explanation within any rea- 
sonable time, I would have given it ; and 
had he even at this the eleventh hour step- 
ped forward himself to demand it, I might 
have complied. I might ask, how comes it 
that, being so intimately concerned in the 
issue of this trial, he has not been produced 
in this Court ? I could tell you why, but 
after the character I have drawn of him, I 
need not. 

I appeal to you, therefore, Gentlemen, 
whether a refusal of explanation to Captain 
Stubbs would not, under these circumstances, 
have been justifiable ? But I assert, that on 
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the occasion alluded to in the charge, I did 
not decline giving my reasons for rejecting his 
acquaintance ; on the contrary, my remark to 
Colonel Delamere, as I shall prove, was pre- 
cisely this, — ‘ You are perfectly well aware 
of my reasons,’ which was fully equivalent to 
a verbal declaration of them. What I de- 
clined was, the giving of them in wviting ; 
as you must perceive that it would, in fact, 
have been absurd to have declined giving a 
verbal statement of reasons with which Colonel 
Delamere was already thoroughly acquainted, 
as he has himself admitted on his evidence; 
of which knowledge, moreover, every officer 

of the regiment had for the last nine months 

been in possession. I repeat, and the docu- 
ment before the Court will prove the asser- 
tion, that I declined stating my reasons w 
writing. And, Gentlemen, when you consider 
that this paper which I was called upon to 
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j • furnish at a moment’s: warning, was to be 
i transmitted for the consideration of the high- 

: est military and legal authorities, can you, 

I ask, with the fact before your eyes, that 
niy commanding officer actually granted me 
V permission to decline stating my reasons, (I 

refer you to his cross-exanaination,) can you, 
I say, consider my conduct in that particular 
to be of such ‘a decisively low, humiliating, 
and debasing kind, as to lay prostrate the 
honour of the gentleman in the degradation 
of the officer ?’ 

“ Gentlemen, having thus rebutted, I trust 
in the most satisfactory manner, the first two 
heads of the chargej I feel that I might, in 
'f the complete assurance of a full and honour- 

i able acquittal, here close my defence. But 

i as there is still a grave accusation against 

r me, of being actuated by the worst possible 

! motives, I feel it incumbent on me to show 
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the Court} that the motives so attributed 
could not be my real ones ; and that the acts 
themselves could not, by any possibility, have 
had the effect it is asserted I intended they 
should have. If it had been my wish to 
vilify the character of Captain Stubbs, should 
I not, when ordered by my commanding of- 
iicei to give my reasons for ceasing to associ- 
ate with him, have gladly embraced the oppor- 
tunity of stating them to be such as I have 
already declared to this Court, viz:— that I 
believed him to have been guilty of breach 
of promise and falsehood ; to have been guilty 
of giving evidence before a Court of Inquiry, 
directly the reverse of opinions he had ex- 
pressed and maintained elsewhere; to have 
been guilty of the grossest dereliction of the 
duty he owed himself and his profession as 
an officer and a gentleman, in allowing him- 
self to be excluded simultaneously from the 
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society of Ms brother oiScers, without taking 
the slightest notice of their conduct, either 
privately or publicly if, Gentlemen, I had 
done this, I might have been obnoxious to 
the charge of attempting to vilify, — whether 
unjustiHably or not, I shall, after the evi- 
dence I am about to produce, leave this ho- 
nourable Court to judge. How I could by 
my silence have ® debased or defamed*’ Cap- 
tain Stubbs, I am at a loss to conceive; but 
if any individual member of this Court should 
think my conduct had ^uch a tendency, I beg 
be will remember the unfortunate position in 
which I was placed; the passage between 
Scylla and Charybdis was a jest in compari- 
son; the unhappy Ulysses had at least a 
middle channel open to him, however narrow 
and difficult of navigation ; but no middle 
path was left to me. My commanding ojfficer 
called upon me, either to in writing my 
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reasons for refusing to associate with Captain 

Stubbs, or 'to declare, in writings that' I re- 

♦ 

fused to; state them. ' Had I agreed to the 
former requisition, Tnust I not have vilified 
his character ? and you ■ perceive ' I am now 
charged with vilifying' it, because I adopted 
the latter alternative. I am wrong there 
was a middle course; I might have treated 
the question as impertinent, and have taken 
no notice of it If it had come from any 
other than my commanding officer, I probably 
should have done so; but in my case the 
^ in medio tutissimus’ would have been any 
thing but applicable, as I must inevitably 
have been dismissed the service, for disobe- 
dience to the positive orders of my command- 
ing officer. Gentlemen, was it fair to place 
me in such a situation ? Can any thing justify 
such a measure ? I hav^ every respect for 
my commandant, and regret being under the 
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character, on the face of a mess-document, he 
positively forbade all discussion or animadver- 
sion on his conduct. Every officer of the 
regiment knew that Captain Stubbs had given 
suspicious, not to say false evidence, and had 
therefore refused to associate with him. All 
knew that he had allowed his character to 
be assailed without demanding explanation, or 
seeking redress. I ask, was it possible I could 
lower in their eyes the man whom they be- 
lieved to have acted in such a way on so 
many different occasions .? The idea is ridi- 
culous. 

“ With regard to the remaining part of the 
charge, wherein I am accused of seeking to 
promote discord and evil feeling amongst the 
officers of the corps generally, I feel assured 
that the ample proof which I shall adduce, 
of the perfect honour, integrity, and upright- 
ness with which I have acted through the 
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whole of these transactionsa will render it un- 
necessary for ' me to enter into any elaborate 
defence:' I shall therefore simply remark 5 that 
concord and good feeling amongst the officers 
of the 60 tli regiment generally, are established 
on too firm a basis to be shaken by my puny 
efforts^ were I ever so much inclined to make 
the attempt ; and that I am too firmly attached 
to the regiment and to the officers in general 
who compose it, ever wilfully to aim at dis- 
turbing the perfect harmony that has for so 
many years prevailed in it. 

Gentlemen, as the charge assumes that it 
is not only ungentlemanly, but also scanda- 
lous and infamous, for an officer to choose his 
own private associates, and to refuse stating 
officially the manner in which he 
his judgment in the choice of them, I 
thought it expedient, lest any member of this 
Court should entertain a similar opinion, to 
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show you that Captain. Stiibbs‘’s character was 
so .'impeached, - that no person , who ' had any 
regard for his .own fair fame, could associate 
with: him ;' and that at the time my. reaso'ns 
for 'refusing -his acquaintance, were demanded, 
I could' not with any propriety have giren 
them. But 1 do. not mean to rest my . de- 
fence solely upon these points. With all due 
respect for this Court, I will venture to main- 
tain and to show, that the privilege of choosing 
his own society has always been allowed to 
an officer. 

^‘ Various instances may be adduced — 
some recent ones— in support of this argu- 
ment ; but the following extract from a 
public letter, addressed to this army by one 
of the most accomplished noblemen who ever 
sw'ayed the destinies of this vast empire, set- 
tles the point beyond dispute. ^ You will 
therefore be pleased to give the most explicit 
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caution upon the subject, to the officers serv- 
ing under this Presidency, by calling to their 
recollection, that although military officers are, 
in common with other gentlemen, at liberty 
to make their own choice of their companies 
for private society, and may prefer charges, 
if they think proper, against an officer for 
improper conduct, yet they cannot refuse to 
do public duty with an officer who is not 
under some legal and known disqualifications 
to exercise the rights and privileges of his 
rank, without exposing themselves to the pe- 
nalties which must follow so evident and di- 
rect a breach of the articles of war.’ 

“ And here, gentlemen, in full confidence that 
you will, by your verdict restore me to my 
regiment with an untarnished character, and 
at the same time clearly establish a point of 
such vital importance to the credit, comfort, 
and respectability of the army at large, as that 
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an officer has the right of choosing his' own 
private '''associates, I close my defence.” ; 

* ■ ^ -t' ^ # 

After the- delivery of the defence, the evi- 
dence of 'six officers is called to corroborate it, 
who substantiate every fact and every asser- 
tion contained in it. The ultimate sentence of 
the Court runs as follows : — 

The Court having most maturely weighed 
and considered the evidence in support of the 
prosecution, as well as what the prisoner Lieu- 
tenant Ferdinand Granby has urged in his de- 
fence, and the evidence in support thereof, is 
of opinion : ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
^VThATvTHE-^PRXSON'EE is not guilty 

OF THE CHAEGE, AND IT DOTH HONORA- 
BLY ACQUIT HIM OF THE SAME.” 


And on what pretext,” said I to Ponsonby 
on arriving at this conclusion of the documents 
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submitted to my perusal, on what pretext is 
'V Granby after a trial so minute in its details as 

this, a defence so fully exculpatory of, any , 
accusation against him, either direct or im- 
plied, and a mass of the most imimpiignable 
evidence corroborating every explanation and 
every statement contained pn that defence, 
driven from his own regiment where he is 
amongst friends, to another, at ' a far distant 
station, the officers of which are strangers to 
H Mm and his character, and must necessarily, 

from the circumstances under which they first 
become acquainted with him, receive him with* 
a reservation greatly to his prejudice ?” 

The pretext,’' replied Ponsonby, is one 
T of those flimsy veils with; /which arbitrary 

power occasionally endeavours to cover its 
despotic proceedings. The whole affair of the 
prosecution was evidently got up to support 
despotic authority/, which, whether exerting its 

•;p- 
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terrible power over a nation. or a single regi- 
ment, is ."'equally subversive of every liberty 
which man- inherits : as a birthright, or enjoys 
by the miprovements of civilization.’’ 

cc pxere at:.. .least,” said a notable, in- 

stance of the necessity of revising military law : 
would it be tolerated in a civil court in Ens:- 

' o 

land, that after a jury of bis peers has pro- 
nounced the aiTaigned party innocent of every 
accusation preferred against him, the Judge 
should say, ‘the Jury have not done their 
duty, and as you have escaped capital pu- 
nishment by that means, I, in my proper 
person, condemn you to transportation for 
seven years ?’ Either a court-martial, com- 
posed of gentlemen and presumed men of 
honour, is a competent tribunal, or not ; if 
competent, ought a Commander-in-chief, re- 
mote from the scene of the transaction, and 
of course incompetent to judge of what is 
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almost as valid as the evidence itself, the 
manner* in which it is gwen^ virtually to re- 
verse its decision by punishing, at his own dis- 
cretion, a party that Court has pronounced 
iiiBocent ? If it be incompetent, for Heaven'^s 
sake let the system be abolished altogether, 
and the sole power of judgment be vested in 
the ofBcer who, in this instance, has arrogated 
to himself the power of inflicting a penalty so 
directly impugning the integrity, and revers- 
ing the sentence, of the Court.’’ 

The schoolmaster will reach us in time^ 
but in the mean while Granby’s departure is 
imperative, ” said Ponsonby. There is no- 
thing left for it but, as I said to you this 
morning, to bide bur timeT 




